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To Teachers: 


The modern wav to teach is with 
the IBM Electric. Thats because 
you can simplify complic ated 
stroking and carriage drills and 
concentrate on overall typing tech- 
niques. That makes your teaching 
job easier and more efficient. 


To Principals: 


Tn schools using IBM Electrics 
it has been found that students are 
better typists on all typewriters 

even manual —when theyre 
trained on the IBM. Help vour 
students to similar benefits by a 
switch to IBM Electrics. 


To Superintendents: 


In the most modern schools, 

its agreed: the IBM. Electric is 
today’s best typewriter investment 
Schools can expect longer, better 
service from the IBM —therefore 
the per-student cost of the 

IBM Electric is surprisingly low, 


To School Boards: 


Your knowledge of the business 
world can help prepare students for 
their future. For the best jobs 

of tomorrow, students should be 
trained on the electric typewriter 
you know to be the favorite 

of American business —the IBM. 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS| ... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 
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Qualify them for 
more rapid placement 


Give Your and promotion 
Pupils These Give your pupils a practical *‘Working 


Knowledge” of business machines and cost 


S Ex I RA cutting paperwork methods. By training them 


as DITTO operators, they can be more 

T H H Ai d quickly placed and will be more certain to 
i raining i Ss progress. Then, too, prior knowledge of 
methods and business applications encourages 

FREE the new employee to advance worthwhile 

suggestions that can mean faster promotion. 

These five tested aids for practical business 

training developed by DITTO expressly for 

you and endorsed by the Foundation for 

pia Business Education are rapidly becoming a 

‘**must”’ in business training. 


“LEARNING HOW TO USE THE DITTO D-10"... 
A five-lesson self-teaching manual. Enables below average students 
to learn operation of the D-10 machine as used in today’s business. 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS DEPENDS ON COPIES”... 
Manual of dictation material, complete with normal interruptions and 
distractions. Also contains checking and straight-timed dictation 
material. 


“HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10"... 
A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. Enables 
any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK"... 
A four-page piece with a pre-counted one, five and ten minute typing 
speed and accuracy test, and rough typed material for putting into 
final form 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS... 
4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO Master- 
sheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, as needed 
for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 
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School History! Every month—twelve months of the year— TARIAL COURSES, | MU TUDEN 
the story of SPEEDWRITING, the ABC Shorthand, goes into Remarc eat INCOME PER STUDE ~ 
over 60 million homes. No wonder then, that it is today’s 

most dynamic shorthand—the shorthand IN DEMAND every- results in almost 50% new enrollments through recom- 
where because it may be so easily and quickly learned, has Ss snaies 


Today more than 400 leading business schools consider the tape © vast, lueretive cow ADULT market 
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Why have so many schools such a heavy 
date with Royal Typewriters? 


The popularity of Royal Typewriters 
in schools reminds you of bees around 
a honey pot. 


Well, what’s in the pot? The Royal honey pot, that is. 

Royals are easier to teach on. Easier to learn on. 
And rugged? They’l] take abuse like a 200-pound cen- 
ter on the high school football team . . . with less time 
out for repairs. 

900 service centers are able to give you prompt, 
efficient, accurate help, when needed. 

In addition, Royal provides you with teaching aids 


as topical as a TV newscast. You also get valuable 
instructional demonstrations FREE! 

This typewriter is preferred 214 to 1 by people in 
business who type. It’s only logical that students 
should learn on the World’s No. 1 Typewriter. 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Roytype" business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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Editorial 


Paul S. Lomax 


New York University 


Awakening of United States 


Office of Education to 


Needs of Business Education 


@ The United States Office 


of Education needs greatly to im 
prove its business education sery 
ices to the secondary schools, pri 
vate business schools, junior col 
institutions, 


leges and equivalent 


teacher training institutions, col 
leges, and universities of this coun 
trv. 

Its business education services at 
the present time are mostly limited 
to the area of distributive education, 
While this is a very important area 
of business education which the Of 
fice of Education must serve under 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Bar 
den Nets, itis only one small part 
of the total 
business education in public and pri 


American program of 


vate educational institutions of nu 
merous types for vouth and adults. 
The total enrollment vocational 
distributive education classes of less 
than college grade, for example, 1s 
less than 250,000 in all the states 
and territories of this nation. On 
the other hand, the total business 
subject enrollment of the secondary 
schools alone is more than 5,000,000 
or twenty times that in the voca- 
tional distributive education classes. 
To this 5,000,000 we need to add 
several millions more in’ business 
subject enrollment of — collegiate 
schools of business, junior colleges 
and equivalent institutions, private 
business schools, adult classes of a 
non-credit type, and correspondence 
schools. 

The Office of Education was cre- 
ated by an act of Congress of 1867 
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to collect “statistics and facts as 
shall show the condition and prog 
ress of education the several 
States and Territories” and to dif- 
fuse “such information respecting 
the organization and management of 
schools school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid 
the people of the United States in 
the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient) school systems, and 
otherwise promote the cause of edu 
cation throughout the country.” 
To carry out this and subsequent 
acts of Congress, the present ad 
ministration of the Office of Edu 
cation has set up three main areas 
of services: (1) educational re 
search services, “which includes the 
statistical functions’; (2) eduea- 
tional services “which will tie in the 
functions of interest to the Divi- 
sions of International Education, 
State and Local School Systems, 
Higher 


education; and (3) administration 


Vocational Education and 
of grants. 

In spite of the research service 
responsibility of the Office of LEdu- 
cation, for example, it has made no 
inclusive study of enrollments in 
business subjects since the school 
vear of 1948-49. 
no comprehensive study of the pro- 


There has been 


grams of business education in sec- 
ondary and collegiate institutions of 
numerous kinds, excepting distribu- 
tive education, within the time of 
the adult lives of the vast majority 
of the persons who are today teach- 
ing business subjects in our schools 


and colleges. Indeed, it must be re 
grettully said that, in general, the 
Office of education fora long time 
has exercised no significant overall 
professional leadership business 
education. While in fairness to the 
Otfice of Education it should be said 
that Federal appropriations for its 
use have been” relatively small, 
nevertheless that Office has not 
tended to make best use of its avail 
able funds to provide business edu 
cation with as broad a program and 
leadership as it could have. 

setter davs for business educa 
tion in the Office of Education for 
tunately appear to be dawning. It 
is very encouraging to the business 
educators of this country to learn 
that Dr. S. M. Brownell, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
plans to broaden and improve the 
business education services of the 
Office of Education, He proposes 
to develop several business educa 
‘ion research projects as a part of 
his total program of research studies 
for the fiscal year 1957. Two such 
studies in distributive education are 
included in his current program. 

His Office also plans soon. to 
make a careful factual study of the 
leadership needs in business educa- 
tion at the national and state levels 
for the purpose of reconstituting the 
professional staff and services of 
the Office of Education in that spe- 
cialized area. Several business edu- 
cators have recently been cooper- 
ating with Commissioner Brownell 
staff. We 
earnestly hope that out of this co- 


and members of his 


operative endeavor there will soon 
come a re-establishment of helpful 
business education services of a 
highest quality to the states and ter- 
ritories, and through them to the in- 
dividual public and private secon- 
dary schools and higher institutions. 
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“I got the job, 
thanks to my 
training with 
Burroughs 


>»? 


machines! 


so the Burroughs-trained operator gets the Job 


No wonder business students trained to handle 
Burroughs equipment have the inside track on the 
most wanted jobs after graduation! 

More and more companies every day are switching 
to Burroughs business machines. And that means 
the demand for Burroughs-trained operators is at 
an all-time high. 

In every way, Burroughs machines prove to be the 
best investment . . . they’re simply designed, highly 
automatic, easy to use. Most students prefer to 
learn with them, and to use them on the job after 
graduation. 

And Burroughs offers training help and courses of 
instruction to help you train those students to 
qualify for the jobs they want. For full information, 
fill out this coupon and mail it at once. 


BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 

Please send me complete information on 

Burroughs equipment for teaching purposes. 

NAME 

POSITION 

INSTITUTION 

STREET 


CITY STATE 
JBE-40 


am 
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Some of the training courses available include: 


Ten-Key adding machines. The 
widely popular Burroughs Ten- 
Key can be mastered easily with 
its special touch-system method 
of teaching. 


Sensimatic accounting machines. 
The course for the Burroughs 
Sensimatic includes practice mate- 
rials consisting of actual bank and 
commercial posting media. 


Calculating machines. A special 
course in “Learning the Burroughs 
Calculator” is designed to help 
guide your students in rapidly de- 
veloping great skillon this machine. 


THE JOURNAL 


Full-keyboard adding machines. 
Here’s a thorough course in short- 
cut addition to help develop accu- 
racy and speed on this type of 
adding machine. 


OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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QPoservation 


opinion 


and Obiter Dicta 
Herbert A. Tonne 


Kverybody ts 


Talking Automation 


“There is no rate of pay at which a United States 
pick and shovel laborer can live which is low enough 
to compete with the work of a steam shovel as an 
excavator. ... The average human being of mediocre 
attainments, or less, has nothing to sell which ts 
worth anyone’s money to buy.” This comment was 
made by Norbert Weiner in his book Cybernetics 
(Wiley) and was quoted at the masthead of a recent 
business education article——"‘Where is Automation 
Going?” It was evidently presented as a lead or key 
to the thesis of the article. 

The comment, taken out of content, is just plain 
nonsense. The development of the steam shovel, the 
bulldozer and the mechanical excavator has not made 
the pick and shovel worker a useless phenomenon. 
It has made him such a rare bird that it is difficult 
to secure one. In many parts of the country, if you 
want a little job of pick and shovel work done for 
which it does not pay to get a mechanical excavator, 
the cost is so high as to be almost prohibitive. The 
result is, however incompetent one may be as a pick 
and shovel worker, it is wiser to do the work oneself, 
at great pains, than to attempt to hire a laborer. The 
cost is far less. This is true in many other fields. 

The experts do not know what the result of fur 
ther automation is going to be. The rest of us know 
even less. More tripe 1s being hashed up and thrown 
at us in the name of “automation” than anything 
that confronts us. The quantity of half-baked no- 
tions that the development of electronic process data 
collecting 1s achieving is worse than anything that 
was done in the heyday of the progressive school 
fantasy. The automationists seem to think that data 
has merely to be fed into the electronic data process- 
ing machines and, that when it has been processed, 
there is nothing more to be done with it. They as- 
sume the data do not need to be interpreted, They 
are naive. These automation experts seem not to 
realize that the machines have to be built at extreme 
ly high cost and that, in many cases, human labor is, 
and will continue for some time to be, far cheaper 
than the cost of these data processing machines. Ob 
viously, the automatic processing of data will make 
changes just as the airplane and the steam engine has 


made changes. But these changes take place rela 
tively slowly. Our business program is, in many re 


spects, behind the times. Undoubtedly automation 


should accentuate change but primarily in degree. 


lor example, many changes in techniques of com 
munication and the mechanics of communication 
such as dictating machines, shorthand machines, and 
many other devices have developed, It behooves the 
advocate of traditional manual shorthand to pay at 
tention to these trends. On the other hand, any per 
son who assumes that traditional shorthand is going 
to go out of the window tomorrow or even next year, 
should have his head examined. Even during periods 
of depression the need for competent workers in the 
field of manual shorthand, that is, good stenograph- 
ers, will be just as great as it is now, and as it was 
twenty vears ago. 

Bookkeeping, as it is taught in the school, 1s un- 
doubtedly in need of improvement, but those who 
go to the extreme of wanting to throw out book- 
keeping had better ask themselves what would take 
its place. The unfortunate thing is that, at present, 
much of second year bookkeeping is being eliminated 
from the business program and some highly desir- 
able elements of learning, that are presented in sec- 
ond year bookkeeping, are being dropped. 

In the tendency to limit bookkeeping to a one year 
course in our high schools, we are losing many preci- 
ous elements in the development of a well-rounded 
worker in the field of business. The development 
of automation in the field of bookkeeping presents 
no startlingly new development. It simply means 
that we must make even more effort to make the 
subject meaningful as an avenue of job preparation 
and an increased understanding of business than we 
have done before. We should not let it go the way 
of the other “lost” business subjects simply because 
we do not have the courage to change its content. 
Those who are concerned about all the tremendous 
changes that automation is going to bring about 
would probably better spend their time in revising 
the bookkeeping program to meet the current needs. 


Much of 


what we teach in bookkeeping should 


(Continued on page 258) 
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the beautiful new 1956 Remington 


with margins so simple... you teach 


What do teachers want most in a manual typewriter? We went into 

the one the schools to find out. And, much of what we found out has gone into 

= this new Remington Standard. Eminently suited to the classroom, 

manual typewriter this superb typewriter’s many exclusive features simplify the teaching 

of typing... help students make progress more quickly than with 

designed ordinary manual typewriters. Call or write your local Remington 

Rand representative now and have him present the complete story to 
you and your class. 


for teaching! 
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here indeed is a manual typewriter just made for the classroom 


new margins! 


Visible, sturdy, finger-tip control, 
no moving of carriage. Combined 
with the exclusive Remington 
Perfect Positioning Scale, it’s the 
easiest approach ever developed 
to the setting of margins. 

You teach them only once! 


new scales! 


Easy to see, thanks to the new, 
highly-visible red on white scale 
faces. Easy to learn, the exclusive 
Perfect Positioning Scale, developed 
by a teacher of typing, offers the 
fastest, easiest and most accurate 
way to learn the centering of 

letters and headings. 


new touch! 


The highly-responsive Tested Tempo 
Touch will help students attain ¥ 
speed in less time and with less % 
effort than ever before possible. It's 
the fastest, most responsive ever 

built into any manual typewriter. 
Touch-conscious teachers and 

students instantly feel the 

difference. 


new styling! 


Smart new styling and scientifically 
researched eye-ease color add 

to the overall good appearance of 
any classroom...so pleasant for 
both students and teachers. 


Standard 


them only once! 
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new service— 
economy design! 


Fold-a-matic construction permits 
serviceman to open typewriter 

“like a book’’ exposing all working 
parts for instant, easy, at-desk 
servicing. Special part reinforcement 
challenges the extra hard usage of 
speed tests and constant application 
by both day and evening classes. 


The First Name in Typewriters 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Each applicant for OT is 
interviewed by the Coordina- 


for. 


Soon after her enrollment, the 


trainee begins the study of 


telephone etiquette. ‘Each stu- 
dent must serve as telephone 
clerk in the VOT office as 
part of her instruction. 


She learns to turn out mail- 

ahle letters from three - 
types of transcribing ma 

chines 


finding her 
business 


3> 


Almost every office worker is 
called upon to do filing. The 
student) spends four 
weeks in the study and prac- 
tice of various filing systems. 


“I experience almost the same thrill of accomplishment as 
the student when I see another happy face enter the class- 
room—another “Jane” has found her place in the busine 


world!” 


46 


She uses the illuminated draw- 
ing hoard and the fluid and 
stencil process duplicators 


On the job at last . the 
trainee is placed under the 
supervision of one of the reg- 


war employees of the firm. * @ 
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Anne Scott Daughtrey 
Maury High School 
Nortolk, Virginia 


place 


world...... 


She learns to operate the 
key-driven and rotary tvpe 
calculators 


q 7 The trainee must transfer her 
knowledge of bookkeeping to 


machine posting. 


She must calculate and fill 
m information on a variety 
business forms 


410 


Pla With a background of both 
i classroom and on - the - job 
training, the business gradu- 
ate her office career 
with confidence. 


NE of the most delightful ex- 
periences of my teaching career 
occurred the other day when Jane 
rushed into the classroom wearing 
a big, happy smile. knew that 
something pretty special had hap- 
pened, but | waited until she had 
placed her books in her desk, assem- 
bled her working materials, and un- 
ecvered the posting machine to be- 
gin her classwork. There was a 
new approach to her work today 

a confident, business-like attitude 
that had not been so apparent in the 
past. Iinally, | could bear the sus- 
pense no longer. 

“Jane,” [called from my desk. 
Still beaming proudly, she bounded 
across the room before | had finished 
pronouncing her name. 

“You look unusually happy to- 
began; but there was 
neither need nor opportunity for me 
to ask the question. 

“Oh, Mrs. Daughtrey.” said 
excitedly, “Mr. Frazier paid me the 
nicest compliment yesterday. He 
said [ posted more accounts receivable 
on the machine during my three hours 
in the afternoon than the regular girl 
did all morning. You see, they were 
behind in posting and it was almost 
statement time, so he asked me to 
stay on the machine the whole after- 
noon, and | just loved it!” 

As | opened my mouth to form a 
question, Jane rushed on. 

“Oh, | know what you're going to 
ask. And yes, Ma’am, everything 
proved, so my posting ways accurate. 
And that’s why Mr. Frazier was so 
happy. He’s going to let me do the 
posting regularly now!” 

As we chatted about her work, I 
recalled that) Jane had not always 
been as happy as she appeared that 
day. She had been an “average” 
student who had had her heart set 
on a secretarial career. Dut after 
trying shorthand, she found that she 
had neither the aptitude for the skill 
nor the broad English background 
that she needed to succeed in secre 
tarial work. However, she had done 
very well in her first vear of book- 
keeping, and had been advised to 
major in this phase of business. She 
was placed in a clerical job in the 
bookkeeping department of Mr, 
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Frazier’s office early in her senior 
year and was given a variety of cler- 
Now, only 
three months later, Mr. Frazier 
(which, of course, is not his name) 
had already offered her full-time em- 
ployment after graduation. Because 
his firm is a rather large one, she 


ical duties to perform. 


will have a wonderful chance for ad- 
vancing in her career. Yes, she 
had found her place; and I was as 
happy as she. 

I recalled also many other similar 
stories that I had heard from the 
excited youngsters when they had 
finally found their places in the busi- 
ness world through their part-time 
work experience while still in school. 


VOT 
Jane’s story is typical of many of 
our business students. You see, she 
is a member of the Vocational Office 
Training Program at Maury High 
School, one of thirty-five such pro- 
grams in the State of Virginia. 
Initiated in 1948 by A. L. Walker, 
Supervisor of the Business Educa- 
tion Service of the Virginia De- 
partment of Education, VOT is 
sponsored jointly by the State De- 
partment of Education and the local 
school divisions. 
Vocational Office Training is a 
program in which the local business 
the 


training the business education stu- 


men cooperate with school in 


dents. It is the terminal course in 
three major phases of our business 
education curriculum: clerical, sten- 
ographic, The 
fourth major in the business educa- 


and bookkeeping. 
tion curriculum, distributive educa- 
tion, also has a terminal cooperative 
work-training program for training 
in the distributive occupations. VOT 
trains for office occupations. 

Offered to seniors majoring in 
business education, it provides an 
opportunity for students to gain ac- 
tual office experience on a paid, part- 
time basis while they are. still in 
school. These students attend reg- 


ular classes during the morning 
hours and are employed in local of- 
fices during the afternoon hours, 
working a minimum of fifteen hours 


per week. 
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Coordinator's Duties 
The VOT coordinator is a regular 
member of the business education fac- 
ulty. She teaches the classroom phase 
of the and devotes her 
afternoon hours to counseling, place- 


program, 


ment, follow-up, program promotion, 
Observing the trainee on the job, con- 
ferring with the emplover, and other 
coordinating duties. 

Because of the individualized type 
of instruction in the classroom phase 
of the program, each class is limited 
to eighteen students. Each student 
is interviewed in her junior year by 
The students are 


selected on the basis of grades, 


the coordinator. 
ap- 
pearance, personality, and their de- 
sire to work in an office after gradu- 
ation from high school. They must 
already have completed the first year 
of their skill subjects, such as typing, 
shorthand, bookkeeping; and must 
continue in advanced training in at 
least one of these concurrently with 
their senior classes in VOT, Eng- 
lish and American government. 


Office Laboratories 

The VOT laboratory in which the 
class is taught is furnished and ar- 
ranged to simulate actual office con- 
ditions. The students work at mod- 
ern oak typists’ and secretarial 
desks and operate a variety of up- 
to-date office machines. 

Classroom instruction includes the 
following units: 

Office Conduct: Responsibility to 
the Employer, Work Habits, Busi- 
ness Etiquette, Grooming and Ap- 
propriate Dress for the Office, and 
Human Relations. 

Office Procedures: Answering the 
Business Telephone, Handling the 
Office Mail, Receiving Office Call- 
ers, Filling in Office Forms, and Fil- 
ing. 


Office Machine Operation: Tran- 


scribing Machines, Duplicators, Tllu- 


minated Drawing Board, Calculators, 
Bookkeeping Machines, Add-List- 
Machines, and Manual and Electric 
Typewriters. 

Other practical units include in- 
struction in finding and applying for 
a job, and in preparing Federal and 
State income tax returns. 

There is very little about the in- 
structional phase of the program that 


the traditional classroom 
Ixperience has shown 


resembles 
atmosphere, 
that the students make the transfer 
from the classroom to the office more 
easily if they have had this orienta- 
tion. 


Finishing Process 

Because personality development 
is an important factor in building 
a successful career, trainees also are 
encouraged to participate in the ex- 
tra-curricular activities of the school. 
The Maury Chapter of FBLA was 
organized to give the trainees an op- 
portunity to develop: poise, improve 
their speech, and develop their per- 
sonalities for better social and busi- 
ness adjustment. 

After the trainee is placed in a 
part-time work station, the coordina- 
tor makes monthly visits to observe 
her at work, and to confer with her 
supervisor regarding her per- 
formance and_ office conduct. 

The trainee also evaluates her own 
job performance by means of month- 
ly job reports listing her job activ- 
ities and need for additional 
training in a particular phase of her 
job. Her classwork is then adjust- 
ed so that she can get this remedial 


any 


training. 

This employer-coordinator-trainee 
evaluation helps to point out weak- 
nesses in the training of the student 
that before the 


student graduates. 


may be corrected 


Because most of the trainees re- 
main with their employers on a full- 
time basis after graduation, the busi- 
ness student at Maury usually has 
her job before she receives her di- 
ploma. If regular employment does 
not materialize from her part-time 
job, the business graduate has little 
trouble getting just the job she wants, 
because of the training and experi- 
ence she has had through the VOT 
program. In either case, she is an 


attractively groomed, well poised 


young lady who approaches her new 


employer with confidence in her abil- 


ity to do the job and get along with 


people in the business world. 

After eight years as coordinator 
of the VOT program, my enthusiasm 
about the cooperative training idea is 


still soaring! 
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Selling through Your 


Bulletin Board 


“If businessmen make attractive win- 
dow displays to sell their merchandise, 
why can’t business educators use at- 
tractive bulletin boards to sell their 


courses?” 


“The rabbits, with pictures of the students 
pasted on them, carry eggs across the board 
to the Easter baskets on which the speed levels 


are printed.” 


Barbara H. Downhour 
Carbon Hill School 
Carbon Hill, Ohio 


S your business education depart- 
ment obtaining maximum. service 
from the bulletin board in your type- 
Does your bulletin 
board make students stop, look, and 


writing room? 


think? The bulletin board is con- 
stantly eager to sell your typewriting 
course and to help spark the stu- 
dents’ interest in their typewriting 
classes. 

If visitors come to the business de- 
partment and see a bulletin board 
cluttered with dusty posters and other 
materials in a jumbled array, they 
will rightly assume that the bulletin 
board reflects the policy of the en- 
tire department. 

If businessmen make attractive 
window displays to sell their mer- 
chandise, why can’t business educat- 
ors use attractive bulletin boards to 
sell their typewriting course? A good 
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bulletin board is not only attractive, 
but it contributes knowledge and in- 


terest. 


Make the Bulletin Board Attractive 
Here are some of the things that 
make bulletin boards attractive: 

A central theme. 

A good headline and subsidiary 
headings. 

Neat lettering—large enough to 
be read at least 10 feet away. 

Eye-catching colors and balance. 

Well-spaced material. 

Human interest items. 

Good lighting. 

Simplicity. 

Good organization. 


Check the Physica! Features 
The physical features must not be 
overlooked in the planning of a good 
The board should 


bulletin board. 


be placed in a prominent position at 
the eye level of the students. It 
should be made of celotex or a soft 
grade of masonite and large enough 
to present satisfactory displays. 


Change the Bulletin Board Frequently 

It has been found that new dis- 
plays draw attention to the bulletin 
board, and causes a certain amount 
of expectation. The same students 
pass our boards each day, and they 
like to see something new and differ- 
ent. If there is not enough space, 
changing the display frequently 
makes it possible to put more mate- 
rial in the same amount of space. 


Material for the Bulletin Board 
The teacher should have material 
on hand from which bulletin boards 
can be the 
necessary supplies for displays are: 


constructed. Some of 
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construction paper, crepe paper, 
speedball lettering-drawing pens with 
various size points, flo-master pen, 
crayons, aluminum foil, pins, thumb- 
tacks, tacks, pipe 
cleaners, colored string, and com- 
The students can 
letters, but 
obtainable in a 


scissors, map 
letters. 
their 
letters 
wide range of materials, and they are 


mercial 


make own com- 


mercial are 
inexpensive and save time. 

Listed below are some suggestions 
for things to put on the bulletin 
board. 

Time seasonal displays. 

Clippings from newspapers 

magazines. 

Progress charts. 

Artyping projects. 

Class work of the students. 

Cartoons. 

Duplicating jobs 

Announcements of activities that 

may be of interest to typewrit- 


programs, etc. 


ing students. 
Material on posture, 
and appearance. 


exercise, 


Vocational material. 

Pictures of the latest equipment. 

Material from professional peo- 
ple in the community. 


Planning the Bulletin Board 

bulletin 
meaningful if the students themselves 
plan the the 
teacher should discuss with the stu- 


board will) be more 


displays. However, 
dents at the beginning of the school 
year the material to be used for the 
displays and the scheduling of the 
students who will plan the various 
displays. 

board 


the bulletin 


aids in 


Pre-planning 
for the 
of items. 


vear the collection 
Through the use of a file 
system, ideas and clippings can be 
catalogued until they are needed. 

It is in planning the 
bulletin board to use timely, seasonal 


advisable 


displays, and in so doing the board 
becomes interesting and eye catch- 
ing, and is related to events familar 
to the students. The displays for 
the various holidays and other spe- 
cial events should be planned weeks 
ahead. All material for a display 
should be collected, and plans made 
for its use several days before the 
old display is removed. 
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Timely Events 

There are several timely events 
that can be used on your typewrit- 
ing room bulletin board. Some time- 
lv events their emblems are: 
‘rthday (flags, portraits, 
Day 


Lincoln's 


shields); Valentine's (hearts, 
cupids, arrows) ; Washington's Birth- 
hatchets); St. Pat- 


(shamrocks): [aster 


dav (cherries, 
rick’s 


(rabbits, flowers, birds) : April Fool's 


Day 


Day (fool's caps, jesters); May Day 
(May baskets, Maypoles); Autumn 
(leaves, chrysanthemums); Colum- 
bus Day Halloween 
(witches, cats); Thanksgiving (tur- 
keys, horn of plenty); and Christ- 
mas (holly, bells, candles, wreaths, 
Santa Claus). 


(ships); 


Timely Event Displays 

The following are a few examples 
of timely event displays that the 
writer has used on the typewriting 
bulletin board to record the students’ 
progress on speed tests. These dis 
plays created a great deal of interest 
and enthusiasm even among the more 
advanced students. 

The Tournament. 
dents interested in basketball games ? 
Why not have a_ basketball tourna- 
ment on your bulletin board in’ the 


Are your stu- 


tvpewriting room. 

The bulletin board will provide a 
basketball 
ball players or the team’s emblems 


court, on which basket 
bearing the names of the students, 
advances toward the basket as their 
speed increases. 
Valentine's Day 
the bulletin board place a large heart 


In the center of 


with arrows marking the speed levels, 
and the names of the students printed 
on small hearts which are placed in 
line with the arrow that indicates the 
speed of the students. 

Bunny Race. The rabbits, 
with pictures of the students pasted 
on them, carry eggs across the board 
to the Easter baskets on which the 
speed levels are printed. 

Fall. 


placed in the center of the bulletin 


Picture of a large wagon is 


board, and pumpkins, bearing the 
names of the students, are stacked on 
the The 
moved toward the top of the board 
as the speed increases. 


wagon. pumpkins are 


Another display idea is large 
pumpkin with smaller pumpkins at- 
tached. As the speed Increases the 
smaller pumpkins are pulled toward 
the top of the bulletin board. 

Thanksgiving. The bulletin board 
may be decorated with turkeys, or 
the students the theme, 
“Over the River and Through the 
Woods.” At the top of the bulletin 


board is an old-fashioned house with 


may use 


grandma standing the doorway. 
The students’ names or pictures are 


placed on miniature people the 


sleighs. The sleighs, on which the 
speed levels are printed, are traveling 
through the snow toward grandma’s 
house. 
Christmas. 
like to use the traditional Christmas 
An 
attractive display can be made by 
from 


The students always 
tree at this season of the year. 
constructing a Christmas tree 
real pine branches, with speed levels 
marked on each branch, and_ the 
names of the students are printed 
on the ornaments which are advanced 
toward the top of the tree as. the 


speed Increases. 


Evaluation 
The bulletin boards should be at 
tractive, but they should also play 
a part in helping the students learn 
more about typewriting and its place 
in their future world. 
The and the 
should be an opportunity. to 
evaluate the bulletin board displays. 
Standards should be devised by the 


students teacher 


given 


teacher and the students so that the 
bulletin board displays can be eval 
uated. 

The reaction of the students mak 
ing the displays are very valuable to 
the students’ 


answers to the following questions 


teacher. Perhaps the 
would be a great help to the teacher. 
Do the students consider the bulle 
tin board displays to be of real value 
to them? If so, in what ways? De 
they consider them to be a waste of 
time? In what ways were they ef- 
fective? In what ways were they 
weak ? 

Bulletin boards can be better 
than the teacher permits them to be 
Why not begin today selling business 
education through your typevwriting 
bulletin board? 
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ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTERS 


“A new era for office workers is in the making... the 
infiltration of computers is so gradual that there is 
danger the full impact of the employment opportunities 
will not be realized until a severe training problem 


arises. 


An operator giving instructions to the IBM 702 Electronic Data Processing Machine. 
In the background are eight magnetic tape units through which information is fed to 
and delivered from the machine. Each 2,400-foot reel of tape may contain over 5 million 
characters (either letters, digits, or symbols), so the total ‘memory capacity” of the units 
shown is in excess of 40 million characters, all of which are available to the machine 
at the rate of 15,000 characters per second. 
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Charles B. Smith 
Lansing High School 
Lansing, lowa 


“giant brams” or electronic 

computers that are revolutionizing 
the fields) involving mathematical 
computations bring an awareness of 
the problems concerned with the 
training of operating personnel. Elee- 
tronic computers, in the short period 
of fifteen vears, are still in their in 
faney as evidenced by the tremendous 
umprovements and simplifications that 
have been made and it is certain that 
the eventual widespread use of these 
machines will affect the curriculum 
offerings of our schools. 

ever since the construction of the 
first of the electronic computers in 
1942, the facilities of the machines 
have been applied to an ever-increas 
ing number of fields. The business 
office has been the primary user of 
these computers, outside of  scien- 
tific laboratories, and it is in this field 
that business equipment manufactur 
ers have been promoting their use. 
If business is to be the ultimate large 
scale user of electronic computers, 
business educators should be aware 
of possible demands may be 
placed upon them by emploving con- 
cerns. 

In the light of past events in the 
mechanization of offices and labora- 
tories, one could logically assume 
that such mechanization in the form 
of electronic computers would revolu 
tionize the offices of the future. Just 
as adding machines, calculators, and 
other figuring machines have speeded 
office routine, relieved) workers of 
fatiguing and monotonous calculation 
and necessitated elaborate additions 
to business curriculums, so it may be 
expected that again the curriculums 
must be in the process of change to 
prepare new types of machine opera- 
tors. There is reason to believe that 
the use of electronic computers will 
require a series of courses specific- 
ally designed for the operation of 
these computers as they are developed 


in more simple operating forms with 
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a] 


tae responsibility for these courses 
falling upon the business education 
departments. 


Types 

Electronic computers are of such 
recent origin that undoubtedly most 
people do not realize their types and 
capabilities. The analog and digital 
computers are two major and distinct 
types of machines. The analog (to 
analyze and record), also known as 
the differential analyzer, was_ first 
perfected in 1930 by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush and his associates at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. En- 
tirely of a mechanical nature, that is, 
by employing gears and shafts, the 
first analyzer was entirely successful. 
The MIT Differential Analyzer No. 
2, completed in 1942, was completely 
electrical and was used by the mili- 
tary for trajectory problems. 

One of the first giant brains of the 
digital type IBM 
Automatic Sequence Controlled Cal- 
culator which started work in April, 
1944. The machine, which is stili in 
operation, is completely automatic 
and will do thousands of mathemati- 
cal operations in sequence according 
to instructions placed on punched 
tape. As far as business applications 
are concerned, the digital calculator 


was. Harvard’s 


is better suited since it handles infor- 
mation expressed as digits or letters 
while the analog machine handles in- 
formation expressed as measurement. 


Functions 
Whatever the type of computer, 
basically there are mechanisms for 
the five functions described below : 


Of the five functions, some restric- 
tions have been experienced with the 
“information the 
“printers.” calculate 


converters” and 
The machines 
so rapidly that humans cannot keep 
them busy and existing printers can- 


not record the answers as fast as 


would be desirable. However, prog- 
ress has been made in the output or 
printing problem by the development 
of an electronic printer nick-named 
the “flying typewriter.” The printer 
will print 24,000 characters a minute 
and create a complete line of infor- 
mation instead of letter by letter. 
As an example of their speed, En- 
gel has described a typical operation :' 
The time is exactly 12:01 p.m., a 
technician pushes the start button. Si- 
lently, inconspicuously (there are no 
flashing lights and the only sounds are 
the occasional clack of the printer and 
the hum of the air-conditioning ma- 
chinery that keeps the robot’s innards 
cool), the IBM [701] will have raced 
through nearly a million elementary 
arithmetical operations—additions, sub- 
tractions, multiplications, divisions—by 
the time the clock’s hands stand at 
12 :02. 
Programming 
At the present stage of develop- 
ment of the calculators, the program- 
ming or preparation of the problems 
for inserting into the machines is al- 
most entirely a mathematical pro- 
cedure. Since most of the machines 
are binary, that is, receive informa- 
tion in id “O” or 
“pulse” and “no pulse,” the problems 
must be converted into information 
of this type and the steps for compu- 
tation noted. It should be understood 


“Electronic Calculators: 
Harpers, 206:87, April, 


terms of and 


Engel, 


1 Leonard 
i Bright,” 


Brainless But 
1953. 


Information Converter 
Translates 
electronic impulses 


information to 


Output Unit or Printer 
Receives and translates 
pulses into printed matter 


Input Unit 
Carries the electronic im- 
pulses to the. computer 

The Memory System 
Where calculations are car- 
ried on 

Control Center 
Supervises the operations. 
May insert new data or 
changes while calculations 
go on 


that even though the computers are 
binary, the number of digits the com- 
puters can accept and store gives 
them a great facility of mathematical 
operations. 

The actual procedure ot program- 
ming for the 
many operations of various types de- 
Some 


computers involves 
pending upon the computer. 
programming may be entirely on 
punched cards with corresponding 
manipulation or setting of controls on 
the machine. Others may be on 
punched tape or magnetic tape. 

As an example of the improvement 
and simplification in programming, 
the later 
plug-in devices or sub-routines that 


some of computers have 
are pre-set for a particular operation. 
It is this type of facility that is lead- 
ing to the time when further 1m- 
provements will make the machines 
suitable for more general office use. 
It is the duty of the programmers to 
break the problem into its) simpler 
components and actually diagram the 
routing of the problem for the com- 
puter. 


Job Qualifications 

Positions on the staffs of digital 
computers require a bachelor of arts 
degree. Most of these degrees are in 
mathematics with a few in engineer- 
ing and the physical sciences. About 
one-third of the computers hold ad- 
vanced degrees, and most of the 
others attend school either for special 
courses or for credit toward higher 
degrees. 

The qualifications of programming 
personnel are becoming less technical 
with new developments on the com- 
puters. The new IBM 705 has fea- 
tures with which relatively inexperi- 
enced personnel can program applica- 
tions and ready-prepared sub-routine 
programs are available for them 
which further reduces the technical 
training needed. However, since spe- 
cial training is essential for qualified 
programmers, some type of educa- 
tional institution will find it neces- 
sary to meet the demands of business 
The 


manufacturers are encouraging users, 


and prepare programmers, 


as well as potential users, to secure 
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more highly-trained competent indi- 
viduals as they are the real “brains” 
behind electronic computers. 


Future Automation: 
Effect on Employee 


The position of computers in busi- 
ness scientific applications is 
rather unique at present since almost 
all of the computers are rented to the 
users. This relationship has a bear- 
ing in placing responsibility 
upon the manufacturers for furnish- 
ing or training the operators. Most 
of the computers cost over one mil- 
lion dollars to build and are rented 
for approximately $3,000) to $30,- 
OOO per month. From this it may be 
understood that the manufacturer has 
a definite interest in the training of 
operators, 

The great variety of uses to which 
electronic computers or their deriva- 
tives may be placed are unlimited and 
even a fertile imagination can not 
comprehend all of the uses which are 
being considered by the scientists and 
engineers. Their capabilities and fea- 
tures to the un- 
acquainted that they appear impos- 
even 


are so unrealistic 
sible and uncomprehendable 
frightening. 

It is apparent that the greatest im- 
pact of the computers will be on the 
business office and create, in effect, 
an industrial revolution in the busi- 
ness office. There is a belief by many 
that the completely automatic factory 
far off. 


or automation is not Some 


installations have been made where 
complete sections of assembly lines 
are electronically controlled——reject- 
ing imperfect items or repeating op- 
erations until the specimen is perfect. 

More closely related to the business 
office will be magnetic tape files to re- 
place the bulky filing cabinets now in 
use; or computer service by telephone 
line on a rental or fee basis for the 
businessmen. We may see in the fu- 
ture an electronic secretary where the 
businessman dictates to the machine 
and it types the letter as he dictates. 
These are only a few of the applica- 
tions we have been promised. 

There has been a growing concern 


among many people as to the effect 


automation will have upon employ- 
ment. History does not give any 
basis for these fears when one con- 
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siders the man-hour saving inven- 
tions of the past and the accompany- 
ing steady rise in employment. While 
one invention may displace workers 
from particular field, new and 
greater fields are opened creating 
more employment than before. 

The record of office employment 
and the increase in the use of office 
equipment bears out the fact that, not 
in spite of, but due to the increase 
of machines, white collar jobs have 
increased faster in number than has 
any other kind of employment. Such 
technological advances may be the an- 
swer to the serious problem employ- 
ers have been facing—that of secur- 
office 


ing enough and 


The perennial fallacy of 


competent 
workers. 
automation 1s 


unemployment from 


most evident in the offices where 
countless machines have speeded and 
simplified otfice work, vet employ- 
ment has risen from 5,100,000— to 
8,100,000 in the last ten vears. It 
was only because of these modern 
machines that businessmen have been 
able to keep up with the tlood of 
paper work. There is every reason to 
believe that. electronic computers in 
the office will employment 
favorably and the ultimate outcome 


affect 


will be to give management a_ better 
record and control of operations with 
less time involved. For the worker, 
it will mean shorter working hours 
with a greater output of data and an 
uplifting of his professional stand- 


ards. 


Responsibility of Schools 
On the 
other office machines, manufacturer 


basis of first models of 
sponsored schools are the - forerun- 
ners of college, business school, and 
high school courses. For instance, 
when satisfactory models of the type- 
writer were first introduced the busi- 
nessmen required trained operators. 
Our schools quickly assumed the 
training responsibilities through the 
business- 


demands of students and 


men. Such has been the case with 
other major office machines which 
points to a probable trend for com- 
puters. 

Persons responsible for the busi- 
maintain a 


ness curriculum should 


liaison with computer manufacturers 


and industry to be informed of the 
training needs so that the necessary 
instruction may be included. Specific 
curriculum that will be 
necessary would be a prophecy at this 
time but it that infor- 
mation about the application of the 
computers should be included in busi- 


changes 


is apparent 


ness textbooks and courses now. The 
need for trained operators is becom- 
ing great enough to warrant the in- 
clusion of a special course in the op- 
eration of computers at the college 
level. 

The accounting student will find it 
necessary to have a more thorough 
background in mathematics in order 
to meet the dichotomous problem of 
correlating accounting procedures 
with mathematical programming for 
the computers. Accounting courses 
will undoubtedly be the first courses 
in which computers should be inte- 
grated since the present use of com- 
puters in business is primarily for 
control, inventory, and payroll. 

There will probably be no need to 
limit all phases of training on com- 
puters to “better” stu- 
dents since the growing application 
of computers and allied equipment 


selected or 


will provide a range of positions of 
varying skill just as business already 
provides for students of varying 
abilities who have become competent 
in some phase of vocational business 
education. 

Guidance counselors should be 
aware of the far-reaching implica- 
tions electronic computers will have 
upon future office employment. A 
new era for office workers is in the 
making, and the infiltration of these 
machines is so gradual that there is a 
possibility the full impact of the em- 
ployment opportunities will not be 
realized until a severe training prob- 
lem arises. 

A student planning on a career in 
business, whether in the administra- 
tive, accounting, economic, or clerical 
fields should be fully informed of the 
opportunities offered in computation 
and the demands employers will make 
for trained those fa- 
miliar with computer operation and 


operators or 


application. Teachers must be pre- 
pared and informed for a revolution 


in the business office. 
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RANK W., a second vear dean's 


list student ts still in college be 
cause of a conversation he had with 
one of our counsellors for student 
personnel. 


Our counselling service, along 
oll in in with our College, is two vears old. It 
was established by our faculty in the 


first vear of our new College of 
| Business Administration in recogni 
tion of the fact that we were not 
meeting many of the guidance needs 
of our students. Frank was among a 
sample of potentially superior stu 
dents who were invited to interview 
Ossian R. Mackenzie one of our counsellors the belief 
Dean, College of Business Administration that individual attention might help 
The Pennsylvania State University the good student achieve an educa 
University Park, Pennsylvania tion more appropriate to his) poten 
tial. 

The counsellor was amazed when 
Frank informed that he was 
withdrawing from school. With gen 
tlhe questioning Frank's story) came 
out. His father had died during 
Frank’s first vear in high’ school, 
leaving to his mother the sole re 
sponsibility for four children. Frank 
helped with after-school, week-end, 
and summer jobs. He had completed 
high school and worked his) way 
through nearly two vears of college, 
but the end had come—his mother 
was unable to carry the family load 
alone. Here was a boy who had 
maintained a B plus average and at 
the same time had worked 30 hours 
a week. His potential is excellent, 

vet he was about to leave college. 
Our counsellor reviewed with 
Frank his financial requirements and 
found that if his part-time earnings 
could go toward the family budget, 
his mother could swing the rest of 


Student consulting with Dr. William M. Hench, the load. Fortunately, scholarship 


Chiet Counsellor at The Pennsylvania State University. funds were available and Frank 1s 


still in college; his outside earnings 
help support the family. 


Counselling Team 


“We feel the program has passed the experimental 


In organizing our counselling pro- 


stage. More and more faculty are spotting poten- 


gram, the Psychology Department 
tial sources of difhculty . . . and with leads to good was consulted with the result that we 
stud added a trained psychologist: to our 
ents. staff. Three of our professors, one 
of them semior associate, were 
placed on reduced teaching loads. 


They, together with our psycholo- 
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gist, comprise the personnel counsel- 
lors. The semor professor serves as 
chairman of the group. 

Though started as an experiment, 
we feel the program is proving. it- 
self. Our counsellors have developed 
a means for predicting with a high 
degree of validity the likelihood of 
a student’s success or failure in our 
College. Before registration, our en- 
tering freshmen must take a psy 
chological test. of academic aptitude, 
although the test scores received do 
not atfect admission to our College. 
Using recognized measures for pre- 
dicting the grades student will 
make in college, the counsellors have 
established and are applying a. sta- 
formula the test 
and on previous performance in high 


tistical based on 


school. 

By this early identification we can 
help the student who lacks the ability 
to do college work and who in all 
probability. will have extreme diffi- 
culty with or fail in his work with 
us. We can help reduce curriculum 
musplacements and thus direct a stu- 
dent to a program more to his inter 
ests and talents. By the same token 
we have advance notice of the gifted 
student who needs to be continually 
challenged. 


A Continuing Process 
The 


tinuing process. We have the mar- 


counsellors’ work is a COn 


ginal student who is finding it diffi- 


cult meet our higher standards 


md needs help and guidance in order 
Robert R. is a 


to stay college. 


good example. Job was in the lowest 
fifth of 


squeezed through his entrance exam- 


his high school class. He 


nations. Not until he found himself 
on probation did he accept our invi- 
tation to discuss his case with a 
counsellor. 

with 


Bob 


was involved in five time-consuming 


the 
him, the counsellor found that 


In reviewing semester 


extra-curricular activities. While his 
new probationary status eliminated 
this particular hazard, there was the 
matter of week-end trips to his home 
150 
forego the trips and bend his ettorts 


miles distant. Bob agreed to 


to meeting his probation require- 


ments. It was not easy, but with a 
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semester's hard work, he lifted the 
probation. He has developed pretty 
habits 


have 


and he and the 


that 


vl wi rk 


counsellor agreed once 
again he should engage in extra-cur- 
ricular activities, but on a limited 


basis. 


Vocational Guidance 
We have the student who cannot 
make the grade scholastically and 
who can be spared heartache and dis- 
appointment 1f steered in time into 
vocational pursuits appropriate to his 
interests and abilities. Take the case 
ot John N., a second semester stu- 


dent who was overworking in_ his 
studies and also failing his courses. 
“AIL | do,” John told the counsellor, 
“is eat, sleep, and study. | know this 
is bad, but | feel guilty if [ don't 
study every free minute.” 

John’s tests showed that, using his 
doubtful 


four 


maximum ability, was 


whether he could complete 


vears of satisfactory college level 
work. The tests also showed that he 
had a definite interest in selling. As 
it later developed, he had worked in 
a men’s haberdashery his last year 
in high school. John and the coun 
sellor concluded) that) his interests 
would be served best if he 
and went into selling. The counsellor 
that the 


one. \ letter from John a tew weeks 


feels decision was a Wise 


avo exudes contidence and tells en- 
thusiastically of his suecess and ap- 
parent progress as a salesman in the 


appliance field. 


Motivating the Student 
We have’ the good 
needs help in achieving his full po 


student) who 
tential, and the average student who 
has capacity for greater achievement, 
but lacks motivation to employ his 
full ability. Sam H. was one of the 
latter. Sam was quite personality 
boy, with good ability. He took part 
in no extra-curricular activities al- 
popular with his 


though he was 


classmates. He contented himself 
with what he described to the coun- 
sellor as “gentlemen's grades.” 

After their first meeting the coun- 
sellor talked with several of his pro- 
The 


gued by the similarity in pattern of 


fessors. counsellor intri- 


withdrew 


the opinions of his teacher in man- 
agement and his teacher public 
relations. Both reported good organ- 
izational ability but no will to follow 
through. 

During the course of a third meet- 
ing with Sam, the counsellor struck 
a spark when he mentioned Career 
Day, an annual event sponsored by 
the college that has brought such 
leaders to the campus as Dr, Philip 


Young, Chairman of the Civil Serv- 


ice Commission, Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
and the Honorable James Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor. Sam speculated 


on the reasons why these men had 
had The coun- 
sellor the opportunity and 
challenged Sam to tind out. Sam was 
invited to serve on the Career Day 


successful careers. 


seized 


Committee. He became interested, a 
hard worker and, as a corollary, his 
scholarship improved. Whether this 
is a permanent challenge remains to 
be seen. As of now ‘he its doing solid 
B work. 

When we first 


selling service, students in academic 


started our coun- 


difficulty and their parents were in- 
formed by letter of our new service 
talk 
counsellors. Something more than 60 


and were invited to with our 


per cent of the students receiving 
notice arranged for interviews. The 
amazing response was from parents. 
A large number came to the campus 
for interviews, and a majority of 
those who did not come initiated cor- 
respondence with us about the stu- 


dent’s problem. 


Check Points 
While the pre-registration testing 
is the first check on a student, the 
below-grade reports midway in_ the 
the This 
most important check point. Coming 


semester are second. 
as it does eight weeks after the be- 
ginning of the semester, it serves to 
verify the validity of the pre-regis- 
tration the 
class of 1954 for example 


testing. Take entering 
66 per 
cent of the students with predicted 
received mid- 


averages below a C 


term “below-grades.” It also brings 
to light new problem areas while 
there is still time to do a salvage job 
before the semester ends. 

Of the students who received two 
or more “below-grades” in the mid- 
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dle of the fall semester, 90 per cent 
ended up on probation in the spring 
semester. In other words, after the 
student had been in college for eight 
weeks, we could identify with con- 
siderable accuracy the majority of 
those who would have academic dif- 
ficulty. 

A third check point comes at the 
end of the first semester in the form 
of grade point averages. Here again 
the counsellors can verify the accu- 
racy of the pre-registration testing. 
The averages are also some measure 
of the results of the counsellor’s 
work in individual cases. They may 
be warning signals of trouble ahead. 


Early Identification 

A major success of our program 
lies in identification of difficulties 
early in the college career. At this 
stage we have the opportunity of 
helping the individual student to the 
fullest extent of university resources 
before he is far along in the profes- 
sional phase of his education. Fred 
K. received two failing grades at 
mid-term of his first semester. While 
his aptitude test scores were ade- 
quate, the counsellor discovered he 
had a very slow reading rate. Fred 
was referred to the reading clinic for 
special help with reading skills. 

Jane L.’s aptitude were 
above average. For two years she 
had done good work but her scholar- 
ship dropped the first semester of 
her junior year and at mid-term of 


scores 


the second semester she had one fail- 
ing grade. After a couple of inter- 
views Jane finally told the counsellor 
“When I graduate .| shall have to 
get a job, Frankly, I’m scared to try 
for one for [| know I could never 
hold it.” The counsellor referred her 
to the psychological clinic for per- 
sonal adjustment counselling. When 
she returned to the campus this past 
fall she informed the counsellor that 
she had held successfully an inter- 
esting summer job. From her atti- 
tude it would appear she had con- 
quered her fear. 

While our experience 
that upper students be 
helped considerably, we believe that 
by the end of the first vear and no 
later than the end of the second year, 
we can predict with a measure of 


indicates 


class 


confidence whether or not a student 
will succeed or whether he should 
be encouraged to consider other pos- 
sibilities such as another curriculum 
or vocational training. 


The Student's Attitude 

The student’s attitude is highly 
important. By and large the good 
students enjoy being consulted. 
“This is a good thing. I’ve always 
wanted to say things like this to 
someone besides the boys at the 
house,” was one comment. This atti- 
tude has been a great help in avoid- 
ing the danger that the service will 
acquire a reputation for dealing only 
with sub-marginal cases, or with stu- 
dents who have personal problems. 

Our 


tended to supplement rather than to 


counselling service is in- 
replace our regular system of faculty 
course advising. The personal con- 
tact between students and their pro- 
fessors is highly desirable and we 
encourage It at every turn. 


Faculty Interest 

Although the faculty proposed and 
adopted the supplemental counselling 
program, several of them were un- 
acquainted with its possibilities, 
since it in no way related to their 
prior experience. Gradually, over a 
two-year period, they have become a 
source of strength to the program. 
This is especially true with respect 
to recognizing students with person- 
al adjustment problems. More and 
more the faculty are spotting poten- 
tial sources of difficulty in_ their 
classrooms and referring students to 
the counsellors before disaster ar- 
rives. They are also furnishing the 
counsellors with leads to good  stu- 
dents who can become excellent stu- 
dents if motivated. 

We feel that the 
passed the experimental stage. To us 


program has 


at least, the results to date justify 
the faith, time and effort that go into 
it. 


EVERYBODY IS TALKING AUTOMATION 


(Continued from page 245) 


perhaps be a part of the core curricu- 
lum in one form or another. 
Automation will necessitate some 
adaptations the merchandising 
progress. Department stores, how- 
ever, have been trying for many 
years to climinate the wastage that 
is inevitably involved in having sales 
clerks stand around for hours when 
there are no customers or in spend- 
ing time on customers who do not 
want to buy or do not know what 
they want to buy. Thus far no one 
has come up with a conclusive an- 
swer as to how to eliminate waste in 
merchandising. Automation, as such, 
will not do it. There are partial an- 
swers that are being explored. Some 
may help in reducing waste. The re- 
tail merchants of this country. will 


need thousands of sales clerks, 
trained to be competent in that they 
know the characteristics of the mer- 
chandise that they are selling and 
know also techniques of encouraging 
people to buy what they really want, 
rather than what they only think they 
want. 

If the current turmoil about auto- 
mation accelerates improvements in 
the program of business education, 
it is all to the good. If, however, it 
is just a flash in the pan, (a lot of 
excitement about what is going to 
happen some day in the future with 
no effect upon the present program ) 
then it is unfortunate. It will only 
divert us from the day by day job of 
improving the quality of our business 


offering. 


Blood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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through the 


“It looks like a typewriter and 


works like a typewriter, but the re- 


sults are quite different.” 


(jregor Ziemer 
Director of Public Education 


American Foundation for the 


New York, N. Y. 


RANDMOTHER Henderson 
had joined the world’s loneliest 
people. 

When her sight failed some years 
ago, she had taken it in her. stride. 
Her readjustment to the handicap of 
blindness was heartening to her 
daughter, Ruth, with whom she was 
home. Grandmother 


making her 


Henderson especially enjoyed her 
Talking Books, long-playing records 
distributed free to America’s 320,000 
blind people by the Library of Con- 
gress. She would sit for hours listen- 
ing to the recording of the Bible, or 
the latest historical novel. 

And then, slowly, without mercy, 
silence closed in; medical efforts were 
in vain. Finally Grandmother Hen- 
derson was not only blind, but also 
completely deaf. 

Now she realized how much, how 
inordinately much blind people de- 
pend on sound. The beloved voices 
of her Talking Books were shut off; 
forever 


the music of nature was 
dead; her neighbors and_ friends, 


feeling helpless, unable to communi- 
cate with her, stayed away. Soon she 
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Blind 


“Tell-A-Touch” machine with which anyone can now “talk” with 
a deaf-blind person who knows braille. The machine was developed 
at the American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, 


New York City. 


couldn't even remember the sound of 
their voices. Even the noise of traf- 
fic and routine daily life which had 
taken on special significance since the 
blindness, was 


beginning of her 


stilled. 


The Manual Alphabet 

Since Grandmother Henderson be- 
longed to the group of deat-blind 
people who lost sight and hearing in 
adult life, and thus remembered let- 
ters and print, it was possible to com- 
municate with her through the man- 
ual alphabet, which deat- 
blind Helen Keller and her constant 
companion, Polly Thomson, use with 
But to 

takes 


famous 


facility. 
alphabet 


such extraordinary 


learn this manual 
years of practice. 
For instance, to make the letter 
“K,” the person who wants to com- 
municate with a deaf - blind person 
does this: He points the index finger 
straight up and the middle finger 
straight up and_ slightly forward, 
so that the two fingers are separated. 
Then he puts the tip of the thumb 
between the two fingers at the base 


and curls the ring and little fingers 
into his palm. Then, of course, his 
hand thus shaped must be pressed 
into the hand of the deaf-blind per- 
son at just the correct angle with 
the right pressure. And this is just 
one letter. 

No, it wasn't. simple 


either for 


C:randmother Henderson to learn 


this system nor for her friends to 


spell out words with the manual 


alphabet. 


Braille 


Grandmother Henderson and her 


daughter, Ruth, could of course em- 
ploy still another method of com- 
munication—braille.* 

* The braille writer has six main keys, 
each of which prints one of the six dots 
of a braille cell onto the paper. Thus, if 
the operator is writing the letter “c” he 
presses down the particular two keys that 
make those particular two dots; if he is 
writing “q’ he presses down the five keys 
for those particular five dots. Other keys 
are for spacing, line spacing, capitals, ete. 
Of course, there are various contractions 
to save much writing; quite extraordinary 
speeds are achieved by blind as well as 
sighted operators. 
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| 
: 


The elderly alert and ac- 
had to let 
hands tlow over a brailled page 


woman, 


tive, learned how 
and 
make out accurately the various com 
bination of six dots which meant let 
ters and punctuation marks. Ruth 
had learned to prick out these let 
ters on the braille slate with its per 
forated guides, and with the braille 
for 


cell. 


Therese, 


writer, which has six keys, 
the dots 
It helped but not 
Grandmother Henderson's 
little 
whom she could no longer communi- 


one 
each of of braille 
with 
beloved 
granddaughter, aged nine, with 
cate. 

And gradually deep depression en- 
For 
of 


gulfed Grandmother Henderson. 


months she teetered on the verge 
an abyss, feeling a compulsion to let 
herself slip into the pit of utter si- 
lence and loneliness and drown there. 


The Tellatouch 


And then one morning Therese 
came to her. She knew it) was 
Therese, for there was not another 


like her. 
thing— 


And Therese had some play- 
so Grandmother thought 
But it 
unusual for a toy; it 


or 


indifferently. seemed rather 


was more like 


a small typewriter, with several rows 


keys. 

She felt Therese quiver with ex- 
citement as she put this little con- 
traption on her lap. Then Therese 


took her grandmother's right index 
finger and laid it firmly on a rough 
of the 
Henderson 


spot on the other side con- 


traption. Grandmother 
felt 
Dots. Little dots that raised up un- 


something. Then she realized. 


der her finger, then disappeared 


Lraille dots! 
Grandmother Henderson couldn't 

quite understand it. She felt Therese 

giggle she stopped her and 


as 
“looked” at the machine again, more 
Then she 
the 


spot and asked Therese to go ahead. 


carefully, with both hands. 


put her finger back on rough 
And the miracle happened. 

Therese spelled out to her finger 
various letters—which made words— 
in braille dots. 


— and she had understood her. 


Therese had spoken 
to her- 
“How are you?”, Therese had asked. 
(srand- 


When 


which 


It was some time before 


mother Henderson answered. 


did, 


Was with a relief 


she 
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her 


BRAILLE ALPHABET 
AND NUMERALS 


u v w x y 
3 
. . oe 
Numeral! Sign Capita! Sign 
4 s 
5 6 8 9 ] 


The six dots of er eile cell are arranged 
e4 


and numbered thus 2s e 4 : The capital sign, 
dot 6, placed before a sine: makes it a capi- 
tal. The numeral sign, dots 3, 4, 5, 6, placed 
before a character, makes it a figure and not 
a letter. The apostrophe, dot 3, like the other 
punctuation marks, is formed in the lower part 
of the cell. 


only those who have been con 
demned to loneliness— happily ended 

can experience, 

fine, darling, I’m fine!” she 
exclaimed, 

Although she could not see it, she 
sensed the happiness that glowed 
her little granddaughter’s tense face. 


“But what is this thing?” Grand- 


mother Henderson asked, her voice 


more normal, more natural than it 
had been for months. 

Her daughter, 
spelled out slowly : 
Tellatouch. 


here, 


Ruth, took over and 
“They call it the 
letter like A 


guided her 


press a 


or G,” she 
mother’s fingers to the keyboard ;* * 
the 


up here,’ 


“and proper braille dots come 


and she put her mother’s 


finger back on the little braille cell. 


“T was wondering how Therese 
suddenly learned how to write 
braille!” laughed Grandmother Hen- 


derson, 

** The Tellatouch keys are in alphabeti- 
cal rather than standard typewriter key 
order because the people who developed 
this machine felt that the average sighted 
person who would be using the Tellatouch 
to communicate with a deaf-blind persen 
would not know how to type and could 
find the letters more easily if they were in 
alphabetical order. If time proves this to 
be incorrect, it can probably he changed 
later. 
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Deaf-Blind Again ‘'Belong" 

That of old 
neighbors and friends dropped in to 
had heard the 
but 
it possible 


evening some her 


her. They about 
Tellatouch, 
that 


them 


an exciting simple 


would) make 
to talk to 

the 
news which they spelled out to her 
the delight 


back to her fee] 


device 


for Grandmother 


Henderson. neighborhood 


on Tellatouch brought 


face and made her 


that once again she “belonged.” 


And now when Grandmother Hen- 
derson goes out to parties or to visit 
towns, she 


her sons in- neighboring 


carries the Tellatouch with her on a 


shoulder strap. It weighs less than 
four pounds, requires no practice on 
“talk 


a favorite 


the part of the sender who is 
ing” to her, and has become 


indoor parlor game for everybody. 
But it is Therese who has priority 
on the Tellatouch. She her 


grandmother talk about many things. 


and 


And Therese is helping her in another 
way. Since Grandmother Henderson 
sounds her 
deaf-blind 
to 
the speech less 


this 


hears human 
that of 
has a_ tendency 
flat, 
Therese 


no longer 


voice, like many 


people, become 
more and more 
articulate. will tolerate 


up to a point—then she simply tells 


her grandmother which sounds are 
her worst) offenders. And Grand- 
mother Henderson takes it) from 


Therese, when she might not take it 


from a grown-up. 


So attached is Grandmother Hen- 
derson to the Tellatouch that she has 
made a request; When she dies 
will they put the little Tellatouch 
beside her in the coffin? She knows 
it’s silly, and shell probably never 
use it where she’s going—but, well 


she would just feel better if she 
had it with her. 

The idea of a communicator to help 
break down the terrible barrier ex 
isting between the deaf-blind and the 
experts 


the 


rest of the world is not new. 
at the American Foundation for 
Blind and other research centers here 
and abroad have worked on the prob- 
The 


tion put trial models into the hands 


lem for many years. Founda- 


of deat-blind people months ad- 
vance of regular production and a 
survey was made to ascertain whether 
whether deaf-blind 


it was useful, 


people wanted it, what they thought 
of it, whether it had any “bugs.” 
On the strength of a generally favor 
able response the project was 
ated, 

“Too often those of a technical 
mind tend to place too much em 
phasis upon the use of ‘gadgets’ in 
their zeal to help the blind or deaf 
blind overcome their problems of 
communication and travel. my 
opinion the Tellatouch is an example 
of the kind of technical aid) which 
helps the handicapped person develop 
his or her personality without over- 
shadowing the human being by its 
unique appeal. We also know. that 
deat-blind people prefer communica 
tion through the physical touch of 
the manual alphabet spelled with the 
use of the hand, and the Tellatouch 
is In no way considered to be better 
than human contact. It does, how 
ever, recognize the fact that) very 
few acquaintances of deat-blind 
person know the manual alphabet. 
And without this practical little de 
vice the deaf-blind person is at a 
loss in attempting to converse with 
them.” Thus writes M. Robert Bar 
nett, Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, him 


self blind since his teens. 


Importance of Device 

A case which might well indicate 
the extreme importance of this little 
device was reported recently from a 
metropolitan hospital. Miss T., who 
is deaf and blind, had an accident. 
Uneonscious, she was taken to the 
hospital, When she awoke, aching 
in every bone, she was frightened 
and wanted to know where she was 
and what had happened. Miss T. 
has speech and she could talk to the 
nurses, but they could not talk to 
her any more than if she had just 
come from Mars. They wanted her 
to take some medicine. Worried, 
Miss T. insisted on knowing what 
they were giving her. She became 
more and more excited and demanded 
that they let her get out of bed and 
go home. 

When they constrained her she fi- 
nally suggested to the harassed 
nurse to call the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind and have a mes 
senger bring down a Tellatouch ma- 
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chine, since her own machine was “It as with a thrill that T remem 


smashed in the accident. In an hour — ber the 
blind and the words that winged thei 


my fingers from its keys. 


» communicator for the deat 


the new Tellatouch was there. The 


messenger explained to the nurse that way to 
all she had to do was spell out the Knowing as | do the double 
and darkness welcome 


prison 


words on the simple keyboard, with of silence 
the consecutive letters. And Miss T. any means that brighten it with hu 
Was soon given the happy message man intercourse. May the communi 
abundant joy the 


that although she was in an emer cator bring 


Joneliest group of hu 


gency hospital there was nothing desert of the 
beings in the world, it is my 


seriously wrong with her, no bones | man 
broken, she could go home tomorrow, heartfelt prayer.” 

and the stuff they wanted her to Nobody knows exactly how many 
drink was merely a mild sedative. deat-blind people there are in’ the 
The silent little Tellatouch said it all) world. But if the Tellatouch can 
break through the barrier which has 
between even one adult 


in braille. 

America’s First Lady of Courage, grown up 
the deat-blind leader Helen Keller, and one child, or between any two 
tested the Tellatouch. Later, on her human beings, is it) not) worth all 
the vears of research needed to make 


own typewriter, which she uses ac- 


curately, she wrote: it a reality ? 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the February issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 


by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 
If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 216 of the February issue. 


15 
: 

26 

27 LELEE: 

36 

te 

4? 

48 % 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the April issue. 


11 
22229 
| 26! 


IMPROVE YOUR 


Susinessmen are extremely conscious of legible handwriting and a beginning worker 
with illegible handwriting is but one more aggravating reminder that the schools are not 
teaching the 3 R’s. 

Many of us can remember that formal penmanship instruction did not make good pen- 
men of all students nor even of most students; most of us must admit, howeter, that the 
free individual style encouraged during the past several years has not raised standards of 
legibility. Good penmanship today seems to be more an accident of birth than schooling. 
Certainly there are few teachers, indeed, who do not shudder over the immature styles 
of some of their graduates especially when penmanship is required on that first job. 

Probably none of us will disagree that, in order to improve his handwriting, a person 
must first want to improve. Once that attitude is developed, attention to only a few details 


THE MASON SYSTEM...TRY IT OUT ON YOURSELF 


1. In your ordinary, everyday way write a sample sentence of a few 
words and numbers. Put the sample aside or fold it under so you can't see it. 


2. Now look at the alphabet-and-number series (right). One thing stands 
out. Nearly all of them have one or more up-and-down straight lines, like 


this: 
3. Write the alphabet and numerals a few times. Go as slowly as neces- 
sary, but keep the up-and-down lines straight. Don't bother much about 


capital letters. Most of the trouble in writing — and reading — is with the 
small letters and numerals. These are the ones to practise on. 
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7 WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


You will be interested to know that Mr. 
Mason used this approach with 
success in the public schools when he 
was teaching. 


will help him, If that original inspiration can be developed by the teacher, the following hints for im- 
provement of penmanship skill will be most useful. The Journal is indebted to Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, a MeGraw-Hill publication, and to Ben Mason, the author, for the 
suggestions on the improvement of handwriting which follow. Mr. Mason is assistant to the 
director, Employee Relations, Arma Division, American Bosch Arma Corporation, Garden City, 
New York. 

Try these suggestions in your classes, after you have stirred up a little interest, and see 
what happens. Perhaps we should remember that attention to penmanship one day a week, or 
a month, or a year is not sufficient to stimulate real interest. Improvement of a skill, so firmly 
fixed by previous habit, requires constant and continuous effort, attention, and encouragement. 


The kditor 


4. Rewrite the sample sentence you wrote a few minutes ago. Keep all 
the up-and-down lines straight. If you have to do it slowly, then do it slowly. 


5. Now check your writing against the following characteristics of legible 


writing: 


Height + Are all your letters about the same height, Alignment + Does a straight, level line touch the 
with uniform extensions above the line for ‘‘ascenders'' base of every letter? 
(6, d, f, h, |, and t) and below the line Endings - Does the ending stroke on all words 
for ‘‘descenders”’ (f, g, |, P, 9, y, and 2)? rise just a little above the base line? 


Slant - Do all up-and-down letters slant 
Spacing - Is spacing between letters about even? the same way. 


6. Now write your sample sentence a few more times, taking special care 
with the five characteristics just above. And keep those up-and-down lines 


at the same slant. 


7. Go back to the first sample sentence you wrote Keep on practising until you reach the speed you 
and compare it with the last one. See how much better want. Then listen for the kind things your associates, 
off you are? your machine operators, and your secretary say about 
your memos, work orders, and notes. 
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or demonstrations provided for 
them in class or during their shop- 
ping 
critical observers of selling perform 


trips. They must become 
ances early in the course 1f they are 
to have time remaining to become 
successful practitioners on their own. 
An early introduction to the clenents 
of a sale will enable the pupils to 
note the presence or absence of the 
elements and the etfectiveness with 
which they are employed in the dem 
onstrations. 

In the retail selling situation the 


Students enjoy ‘doing’ as well as ‘knowing. The salesperson explains the camera 
in terms the customer understands—''This shutter speed, Mr. Voyles, will enable 
you to take pictures of action scenes, like football games and-other athletic events.” 


elements of the sale seem readily dis 
tinct. In the fullest extent they are: 


selling.” 


DEFINITION of salesmanship 
which seems most compatible 
with the philosophy of modern re- 
tailing is one which states succinctly : 
“Salesmanship is simply helping 
people buy.” This infers, as it should, 
that the salesman has an obligation 
first of all to his customer, then to 
himself. If he 


etfec- 


his company and 


serves the customer's needs 
tively, he will have served his com- 
pany and himself, 

This 


principles of retail selling and apply- 


involves understanding the 


ing the principles. In short. selling 
is “knowing” and “doing.” But it is 
the “doing,” the performance, which 
in the final analysis measures the 
individual's strengths and weaknesses 
in selling. 

It is performance, the act of. sell- 
ing, for which we train our pupils 
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PREPARE FOR 
RETAIL SALES 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


James F. Giffin 
Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, Illinois 


“In short, selling is ‘knowing’ and ‘doing.’ But it is the 
‘doing,’ the performance, which in the final analysis 
measures the individual's strengths and weaknesses in 


and by which we measure their pro- 
ficiency. It is performance which we 
ourselves provide the class from time 
to time by means of teacher demon- 
strations, motion pictures, sound film 
strips, talks by businessmen, and 
student demonstrations. Last and by 
no means least significant, it is per- 
formance to which pupils are con- 
stantly exposed during daily visits 
to the retail stores for shopping pur- 
poses. 

crowded 
have 


with 
periods 


teachers 
short 
precious little time in the duration 


Many 
classes and 
of a selling course with which to 
bring pupils to the point where 
they demonstrate effective selling. 
The sooner pupils are familiarized 
with the basic steps, or elements, 
of a sale, the sooner they will 
profit from the sales performances 


The greeting. 

Determining the customer's needs 
Presentation of the merchandise in 
terms of the customer's needs 
Taking the customer's “temper 
ature.” 
Trial close. 

Handling objections (if 
Increasing the unit. of 
(a) selling additional 

(b) selling related items 
Building good wall. 


any ). 
sale Dy 
units, 


involve 


Many 


only a few of the elements. On the 


sales, of course, 


one eXtreme, for instance, a cus 
tomer may come to the store with a 
detinite preference for a_ particular 
commodity and need only someone 
to accept payment for the article. On 
the other hand a shopper may come 
to the store to buy some commodity 
about which he has only a vague un- 
derstanding and for which he must 
depend heavily on the sales person 
to help him make a wise buying de 
cision. In the first instance the sales 
person serves as a clerk only, in the 
latter, as a salesman in the fullest 
meaning. 

To be prepared to make the most 
of his opportunities the sales person 
must be prepared to serve as a sales 
man in the fullest meaning. Sales 
situations which require less profi 
ciency will be handled stride if 
the relationship of the elements is 
fully understood. 

If a sale is considered a series of 
steps, or elements, mastery of the 
selling process is facilitated. As the 
elements are introduced, pupils may 
pair off as “salesman” and = “cus- 
tomer” to assume selling situations 
involving particular commodities and 
to plan sales presentations that dem- 
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onstrate the particular element 
ing studied. Thus pupils are “doing” 
early in the course and interest 1s 
stimulated by the activity. 

Through pupil demonstration the 
teacher can determine class readines> 
to proceed from one element to the 
next. Pupils see logic and order in 
this approach, and gain’ contidence. 
A pupil would not normally proceed 
to the second step in the sale until 
he had demonstrated his understand 
ing of the first step and his ability 
to apply it. 

When all the elements have been 
satisfactorily mastered, pupils may 
pair otf to plan complete sales demon- 
the 
classes students have asked permis- 


strations. In writer's selling 


sion to simulate family buying trips 
where three or four persons would 
take part. When the demonstration 
is presented before the class it 1s 
expected to be a evood performance, 
for the students who observe become 
observations. Stu 


critical their 


dent “salesmen” who acquire conti 
dence have sometimes asked to trv 
sales demonstrations “cold,” or with 


out any previous planning or organ- 
izing with the “customer.” 

Where time and pupil enrollment 
permit only a minimum number ot 
complete sales demonstrations per 
pupil, the members of the class may 
prepare papers, much as the remain- 
der ot this article is organized, to 
show the application of the principles 
of selling in different lines of mer 
chandise. 

The following are brief excerpts 
of selling activity taken from a stu- 
dent paper which was intended to 
demonstrate mastery of each of the 
elements of a sale. Each excerpt is 
preceded by an explanation of the 
significance of the element. The sell- 
ing situation assumed for demonstra- 
tion purposes was a photography 
shop. 

The Greeting 


It has been said that if the sales- 


man can “sell” himself, his chances 
of selling a commodity are much 
greater. The greeting is the point 
at which the salesman begins to sell 
himself. 
Illustration 


afternoon, 


Friendly 


Sir,” or (where 


“Good 
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greeting : 


the customer and his circumstances 


are known), “Good morning, Mr. 
Jones, how are Mrs. Jones and your 
new daughter 


( Where the 


already fo 


Merchandise greeting: 
customer's attention is 
cused on a commodity) “That is the 
Notice 


+f 


Solaroid Land Camera. 


that with all its desirable features 


new 


is more compact than some of ow 
conventional type cameras,” or (if 
the customer has already picked up 


“Notice 


how solidly it is constructed; that’s 


the camera to examine it), 


the new Solaroid Land Camera.” 


Determining the Customer's Needs 


If the 
customer make a wise buying deci 


salesman is to help. the 
sion, he must know the needs of the 
customer, or the 
commodity will be put. Where the 


the use to which 


customer does not make his needs 
known at the greeting, the salesman 
must use some adroit questioning to 
attempt to learn them befere going 
into an extensive merchandise pres 
entation. 

Illustration. “Do you: want to be 
able to shoot color pictures from 
which color slides may be made for 
use with a projector, or are you in 
terested mainly in black and white 
snapshots for album records 

“Do you want to take action pic- 
tures of scenes like athletic events, 
or children at play?” 

“Will you be taking photographic 
shots for business purposes 2” 

Presentation—In Terms of the 
Customer's Needs 

Merely to present facts about a 
product is doing the job only halt 
way. Facts are often couched in tech 
nical terms. The salesman must in 
terpret them to enable the customer 
to understand how he will benefit 
by the purchase of the commodity 
and how it is suited to his needs. 

/Ilustration. the 


statements reveal a need for an in- 


customer's 


expensive camera to use for album 
the 
salesman might suggest the suitabil- 


shots of his new daughter, 
ity of one camera by saying! “This 
camera uses number 620 film, which 
means that the pictures are large 
enough to make a nice album. size 
print; and vet small enough to carry 
in vour wallet.” 


If the custome: hopes to take pire 
ures of his son in action at football 
games, shutter speed is important. 
inter 
“This 


speeds up to 


The salesman would need to 
pret shutter speed as follows: 
shutter 


That means that 


camera has 
1 300 ot 


in addition to. still 


a Sec nd. 


scenes, you will 


be able to shoot action scenes like 


athletic events without fear ot 
blurred pictures.” 
Taking the Customer's ‘Temperature™ 


Taking the customer's “tempera 
ture’ refers to questions or com 
ments that are made by the salesman 
Whether or 
the 


This is 


in order to determine 
the 


sentation and. ts 


not customer accepts pre- 
interested. 
necessary Where the customer, either 
because of a deadpan eXpression or 
a quietness or apparent unfriendhi 
ness, exhibits no evident interest in 
the presentation or readiness to ac- 
cept the commodity. It is not a trial 
close; it merely reveals if the cus 
tomer 1s ready for the trial close. 
Sometimes, too, it is used to. get 
agreement on minor points so. that 
the trial close will be a logical con 
clusion of the presentation. 
Illustration, “The 


camera and its handy carrying 


this 


Case 


size of 


make it ideal for your purpose, don’t 
you think?” or, “This shutter speed 
will be adequate for the action shots 
you “Don’t 
vou like this handy carrying case 
with its detachable shoulder strap?” 

The 
which these questions or comments 
will the 
is following the presentation 


desire, won't or, 


responses or expressions 


evoke reveal whether cus 
tomer 
and is interested in owning the prod- 
uct, or whether his interest is else- 
where and objections are rising in 
his mind. A salesman might use only 
one “temperature” test and then try 


to close if the response is affirmative. 


Trial Close 


Trial closures are the questions or 
assumptions which are put by the 
salesman the 
tomer is ready to buy at this point. 


to determine if cus 
If the customer is ready to buy, the 
goal of the sale has been reached 
expenditure of 


without useless 


time. It is a common tendency of 
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people to postpone or to put off ac- 
tion; therefore it is necessary for 
the salesman to urge the customer 
to make a buying decision. 

If the customer is not yet ready 
to buy, the trial close will usually 
evoke an objection or a request for 
further information that the cus- 
tomer desires. In either case its use 
is profitable to the salesman, for if 
the customer buys, the sale has been 
made; if he raises an objection or 
other response, the salesman has an 
opportunity to build value higher and 
then attempt another close. 

Illustration. The camera salesman 
might use the following trial closures 
profitably. “Shall I have the camera 
boxed and wrapped, or would you 
rather carry it in its handy case?” or, 
“Do you want to make this a cash 
purchase, or would you rather use 
our convenient time-payment plan?” 
or the salesman may assume that the 


customer desires the camera he has 


been shown and say, “You will want 
about three rolls of 18-exposure film 
to start with, won't you?” or, “This 
flash attachment is made to fit the 
camera; shall IT wrap them both 
together ?” 

Handling Objections 

One way to be prepared to handle 
objections to the sale of a commodity 
is to make a written list of the ob- 
jections that will most likely be en- 
countered and have a clear and con- 
cise reply ready. In many instances 
objections may be capitalized upon 
rather than just rebutted. The sales- 
man may use the objection as a ve- 
hicle for painting the picture of value 
more clearly. 

Illustration. (Objection to price) 
“If at first it seems a little expensive, 
consider its many uses for which 
other conventional type cameras are 
aot suited. Here for instance, etc.” 
or, “When you consider that this 
camera has the precision construc- 
tion of a fine watch, you'll wonder 
how it can be sold at this price. The 
lens is a Hallensak, recognized as 
one of the world’s finest, ground to 
perfection to insure sharper, clearer 
pictures. The shutter speed will stop 
action up to 1/300 of a second, a 
far higher speed than that of con- 
ventional type cameras, and will en- 
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able you to take pictures of people 
in motion .. . etc.” 

(Objection to weight) it 
seems a little heavy to you, that’s 
because of its solid construction. Re- 
member, you'll be carrying it in a 
handy case over your shoulder most 
of the time where you'll hardly notice 
it. It was substantially built to insure 
the kind of construction that will 
make it last you the rest of your 
life, just as fine furniture or fine 
machinery is substantial.” 

(I can’t buy till my wife sees it) 
“Certainly, your wife will appre- 
ciate this fine camera. By the way, 
wouldn't it make an excellent gift 
with which to surprise her and the 
family?” 

Increasing the Unit of Sale 

This refers to (1) an increase in 
the number of units first sought by 
the customer, and (2) the sale of 
related items — sometimes referred 
to as “selling the full line.” 

With the sale of a camera, certain 
related items will most certainly be 
natural purchases. Film, flash attach- 
ments, flash bulbs, carrving cases, 
exposure meters, gadget bags, and the 
like all furnish further sales possi- 
bilities which the customer will en- 
jov having and for which he may 
actually have need in his use of the 
camera. If his needs circum- 
stances warrant their consideration, 
the salesman will do the customer a 
disservice not to “suggest” them 
when closing the sale. 

Illustration. \When the camera is 
sold, the salesman might pick up 
three rolls of film, hold them up 
and say: “Three rolls of 18-exposure 
film will be about enough to. start 
with, won’t it?” or, if the price of 
the camera does not include a carry- 
ing case and the customer has in- 
dicated no desire for the case, the 
salesman might suggest a case as 
follows: “Now if you could get an 
insurance policy on this valuable 
camera in the event you drop it, or 
lose it, or leave it someplace — with- 
out paying any premiums, would you 
be interested? When you put a cam- 
era in a good case and carry it over 
your shoulder, you're insuring 
against these possibilities, and you 
won't have to pay any premiums. 


Here is a case made especially for 
your camera, ete.” 

Most sales literature contains help- 
ful suggestions for increasing sales, 
vet a_ relatively small) number of 
salesmen understand the application 
of “suggestion selling.” 

Building Good Will 

Good will is a result. In the retail 
situation it is the customer following 
or customer loyalty that accrues as 
a result of effective sales communi- 
cations or contacts. Every communi- 
cation or contact between customer 
and salesman results in some meas- 
ure of good will or its counterpart. 
When these communications or con- 
tacts reveal attitudes of unselfishness, 
kindness, friendliness and the other 
attributes of a sincere desire to serve, 
good will accrues to the salesman 
and his store. 

/Ilustration. The camera salesman 
mav demonstrate his desire to be of 
service by closing his sale with: 
“Thank vou, Mr. Jones. Please let 
us know if vou should ever need help 
in the use of your camera, or if 
your camera ever needs attention. 
Come in again.” 

Just a few other ideas for build- 
ing good will might be: (1) checking 
cameras and flash guns free of 
charge, (2) gift wrapping, (3) send- 
ing the customer a Christmas card 
each vear, (4) sending a vear’s sub- 
scription to one of the photography 
magazines when camera equipment 
involving more than a minimum sum 


is purchased. 


Elements Are a Framework 

The elements of retail sales il- 
lustrated here furnish the frame- 
work for the course. Around the ele- 
ments, other factors important to 
selling may be studied and discussed, 
such as: the social and economic im- 
plications of selling, buying motives, 
knowing merchandise from A-Z, 
personality, and others. 

The application of this approach 
to the problems of teaching for field 
selling positions would be desirable 
and practicable. Wholesale salesmen, 
factory salesmen, insurance salesmen 
and door-to-door salesmen employ 
the same principles; only the appli- 
cation is different. 
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BUDGET 


‘“. . . faculty members and department 
heads experience considerable difficulty 
in managing their departmental budget. 


Perhaps 


helpful.” 


these suggestions will be 


P. S. Mr. Walz is Business Manager. 


OME people, probably, would be 

very happy if they could throw the 
departmental budget out of the win- 
dow and forget about this nasty word 
“budget” forever. Such people pos- 
sibly have had some very discourag 
ing experiences with departmental 
budgets. Perhaps they worked under 
a situation where the budget was 
used as a method of control, unwar- 
ranted control, over their department. 
As a result they felt that the budget 
hindered rather than helped to carry 
out a good departmental program. If 
a departmental budget is used, how- 
ever, it should not be abused. Used 
correctly, a budget will be a plan for 
spending rather than an instrument 
of control, Outlined in this article 
are four things which can be done to 
get the best possible value from a de- 
partmental budget. 


Plan the Budget 
If a budget is a plan (and it is) 


then deal 
spent preparing that plan. It 


of time must be 
will 


a great 


not do simply to look back at last 
vear’s budget figures and to say that 
this coming year will possibly be a 
vear quite like last vear, and_ that, 
therefore, the budget for 
next year should be exactly the same 
as for the previous year. A _ better 
method would be to list and analyze 
the anticipated enrollment and antici- 


requests 


pated course offerings, the personnel, 
equipment, and supply needs, and 
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full program. 


Edgar Walz 
Concordia College 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


then to count the cost of offering this 
Be sure to get all the 
people in the department to discuss 
these projects, plans, and requests. 

Be realistic. Plan for everything 
necessary to make the program of the 
department as good as it can possibly 
be made with the 
On the other hand avoid the extremes 
of either overspending or under- 


funds available. 


spending. Remember that your de- 
partment is just one of a number of 
departments in the school. One de- 
partment must the 


funds with other departments. The 


share available 
program of one department should be 
just as good as that of any other de- 
partment, but it should not be far 
superior to or inferior when 
compared with that of the other de- 


very 
partments. The way one spends de- 
partmental dollars to a large extent 
determines the excellence of the pro- 
gram which one can offer. 

Plan in advance. Anticipate needs ! 
The chief budget administrator may 
require estimates and requests several 
months or even a vear in advance of 
the actual need. This advance plan- 
ning is absolutely necessary if a 
good total budget is to be presented 
to those in charge of making funds 
available. Time is required to raise 
funds. So, be ready to request funds 
long before they are actually needed. 


If the school recommends the use 
of specific budget request forms, be 


sure to use them. One might be able 
to get the information to the proper 
people on scraps of paper, but a re- 
quest will receive much more favor- 
able consideration if it is presented 
neatly and understandably on stand- 
ard forms which can be kept with the 
requests from the other departments 


oft a school. 


Spend the Budget 
Some people have the erroneous 
idea that the most efficient way to 


operate a school or a department 1s 


by spending as little money as pos- 
sible and showing big balances at the 
end of the year. This is a good ob- 
jective for a commercial enterprise 
which is to show a profit at the end 
of the year but 
whose job it is to provide the best 


not for a_ school 
possible education for its students 
with the funds which are available. 
Spend the money which is alloted 
to your department! It has been al- 
loted for a purpose. One can’t give 
the students a good education by 
hoarding money and showing a size- 
able balance the departmental 
treasury at the end of the term. 
Spend funds according to plan. 
Your first budget request listed the 
amounts which you thought neces- 
sary for various purposes, such as, 
equipment, supplies, teaching aids, 
and maintenance of equipment. Now 
it is up to you to obtain those neces- 
sary materials and services. If the 
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original budget plan was good, then 
it should be good enough now to 
guide you in your spending. 

Spend funds to the best interest of 
the department. This can be achieved 
most readily by following the pur- 
chasing procedures prescribed by the 
school. Since a school’s purchasing 
department can usually save the in- 
structional department considerable 
funds by pooling the orders of all de- 
partments, it is to the best interest of 
your department and of the school as 
a whole thit all purchases be made 
through the school’s purchasing de- 
partment. Use whatever requisitions, 
purchase orders, and other forms 
which the business office asks vou to 
use. These forms enable the busi- 
ness office to do an efficient job of 
spending the dollars of the various 
departments. This does not mean that 
the instructional department should 
not advise the purchasing department 
about the type of materials and serv- 
ices it needs for its educational pro- 
gram and of the source from which 
these materials and services might 
best be obtained. The purchasing de- 
partment usually welcomes such sug- 
gestions. Those responsible for pur- 
chasing will follow your suggestions 
unless they are certain that they can 
serve you better by changing your re- 
quest. Before a change, however, a 


good purchasing department dis- 
cusses the proposed change with the 
The job 
of buying for a school becomes a co 


operative venture between the depart 


department head concerned. 


ment head and the purchasing depart 
ment. 


Watch the Budget 


Remember, the budget is made for 
the entire year. This means that the 
funds are to meet the needs of the 
department for the entire vear. So 
you will have to watch that you stay 
within that budget as you spend. A 
system of records will help do this. 
These records may be simple file 
folders in which memos or order 
copies are kept, or they may consist 
files 
ledgers, depending, of course, on the 


of complete, extensive and 
size and activity of the department. 
The department will need to keep 
records of what it has received, and 
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to order. 
that the 
for these needs are 
This 


emphasizes the importance of some 


need 


still 


make 


of what it will 
And 


amounts 
within the budget limitations. 


must sure 


spent 


type of inventory record which shows 
the materials and supplies which a 
department had on hand at the begin- 
ning of the term, the time these ma- 

were their 
One should also have a file of 


terials purchased, and 
cost. 
requisitions to help check which or 
ders have been placed and which are 
still unfilled. 
some type of a financial record which 
the 
department at the beginning of the 


There should also be 


shows the balance available to 
year, which deducts the cost of each 


item ordered and received for the 
department, and the balance available 
for other expenditures still to come. 
The department head) should) study 
the financial reports which are pro- 
vided by the school’s bookkeeping de- 
partment, and should discuss any dif- 
ferences which might exist between 
the 


Rece yrds of 


the’ department’s records and 
general school ledgers. 
this type will help to keep an eve on 
the budget and to make sure that the 
financial plan is working for the de 


partment. 


Adjust the Budget 


If budget makers and department 
heads were infallible, there would be 
no need for adjusting a budget. But 


the fact of the matter is that their 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back of the 


plans are not always correct and suf 
ficient. addi 


tional needs arise which could not be 


Sometimes bona-tide, 
anticipated at the time the original 
budget was made, or emergencies oc 
eur which call for budget changes. 
When this happens, the departinent 
head and the budget administrator 


should be ready to make budget 
changes. Additional) funds should 


not be spent, however, until neces- 
sary budget adjustments have been 
made. Budget revisions are usually 
made through the same channels by 
which the original budget allotment 
Was obtained. 

If the educational program should 
not require the spending of all the 
amounts originally alloted to a de- 
partment, the department head should 
be willing to permit the unspent 
monies to revert back into the school’s 
general fund. These funds could be 
reallocated to other departments or 
made available for expenditures next 
Vear, 

All in all, getting full value out of 
a departmental budget requires co 
operation: cooperation among the 
people of the department, cooperation 
among the various departments of the 
school, and cooperation between the 
department heads and the school ad- 
people 


ministrators. All of these 


must be determined to spend the 


ivailable funds in such a way as to 
provide the best program that can be 


had for the money available. 


For readers who have often wished for back-ot 


-the-book answers to their questions, 


Tue JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is such a question: 


What is the new Illinois Proprietary School Law? 


Some time ago the Chicago Association of Commerce prepared to introduce a bill in 


the Illinois Legislature to curtail abuses practiced by certain barber shops, beaut 
Primarily a 


that type. 
standardization 


and other businesses of 


business colleges although 


controversy, the business college portion of the bill was deleted. 
to business 


tion that future legislation would apply 


ot schools 


parlors, 
the bill included 
involved. After 

\s there was indica- 
Hlinois Business 


licensing measure, 


Was not some 


colleges, the 


colleges. This bill was side-tracked, and it was not until 1955 that a bill 


College Association prepared and introduced a bill favorable to the business b 


was passed concerning all organizations or persons teaching commercial sub- 


jects for profit; this includes outside companies operating in Illinois and 
all person soliciting students both within and from without the state. See 
page 286 for a further explanation by V. G. Musselman, Chairman of the 
3oard, Gem City Business College, Quincy, Illinois. > 
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A Challenge to 


BUSINESS 
TEACHER 


Louise W. 


ns 


Curriculum | 


public schor a 


HIE increasing 


predicted in 
at least 
additional re 


tendance and_ the 


in college enrollments, 
1970, 


sponsibilities upon the 


crease 
through place 
colleges and 
train 


universities that offer teacher 


ing programs. Business education de 
partments in these schools must also 
be alert to the With more 


attending high school there 


challenge. 
students 
will be a greater demand for the busi- 
ness This student de 
mand and need can be adequately met 
graduate 


curriculum. 


only if our colleges more 


business teachers — well-prepared 


business teachers. 
Faculty 


Perhaps the most important factor 
in developing a first-rate business 


education department, college or high 
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Faculty 


school, is the faculty. The business 


department, as the school, is as 


strong as the faculty members who 
represent it. 

Schools must have staff members 
who are well qualified to instruet in 
business subjects. This is a require 
ment which is not necessarily met by 
the degrees held nor the major sub- 
jects studied. It is equally important 
have practical 


for the candidate to 


business experience and experience 
working with people. 

Closely associated with the 
to work with people is the total area 
implied by the term “pleasing  per- 
A. teacher such 
naturally 
interest in the students and the 
partment. Students sense this feel- 
ing of concern for their progress and 


ability 


sonality.” who. has 


a personality radiates an 


de- 


EDUCATION 


“Business educators have a debt to the future... 
secondary school graduates as enrollees . . . 
challenging course of study coupled with outstanding tac- 


ulty leadership... high graduation standards.” 


Frantz, 


ment 


capable 


well-planned, 


University of Maryland, College Park 


it gives them a feeling of achieve 
and. success. 
The well-qualified teacher has an 
interest in the department’s welfare 
which compels him to search contin 
ually and best for the 
group. 
t never-ending goal. 


for the highest 
Néw techniques and ideas are 


Curriculum 


\ well-planned curriculum is a 
a department's suc 
alert to 


major factor of 


cess. The faculty must be 


the needs and demands of students 


studying in the area. 
The first two college years vary in 


general requirements dependent 


upon the college policy In some the 
first 
in content regard 
Here 


program of the two years Is 
general and basic 
less of the student’s major field. 
introducing 


there is no danger of 


skill subjects too early in the stu 
dent's program. 

Sometimes with the skill develop 
iment in the first two vears the stu 
dent is deprived of valuable experi 
students have; he 


skill 


be omes 


ences which other 
much time on 
courses. The alert 
bored and disinterested with his pro- 
attains his peak perform- 


gram; he 
in the skills before his time of 


spends too 


student 


ance 
employment. 

Also, students must be 
a course of study that is feasible and 
many 


assured of 


animates them. The 
have a 


one that 
valuable 
practical application to everyday life 


business subjects 
and this feature appeals to students. 
They enter a business class with en- 
thusiasm; it is up to the staff to 
merit 


The 


of business courses is often destroyed 


keep this eagerness alive. 
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because of the amount of time de- 
voted to them. A course that can be 
well taught in two or three hours a 
week must not be permitted to con- 
sume four or five hours. Excessive 
time allotted to subjects causes harm 
to all concerned—the faculty member 
is unhappy, the students are indiffer- 
ent, and the department loses its 
effectiveness. 

Another stumbling block may be 
the methods courses. The prospective 
teacher is aided little by courses de- 
signed to tell him how to teach each 
business subject. A methods course 
for skill subjects and one for social 
business subjects, taught by capable 
and well-qualified members of the de- 
partment, provide an adequate foun- 


for the future teacher. Upon such a 
the our 
schools will build and develop his 


basis teacher wanted for 
own methodology—a_ pattern) which 
will bring out the teacher’s person- 
ality and his teaching strengths. 
High school programs and _ secre- 
tarial schools meet the needs of stu- 
dents who want to spend only a 
limited time in preparation before 
entering full-time business employ- 
ment. College and university pro- 
grams must go beyond meeting these 
objectives. They must offer flexible, 
for the 
business students who seek profes- 


well-coordinated programs 


sional careers. A diversified, com- 
prehensive curriculum which places 
emphasis upon specialization the last 
two vears of college; and which per- 
mits guided freedom for students in 
the selection of courses is a kev toa 
business education 


strong depart- 


ment. 


Public Relations 


The anticipated demand for busi- 
ness teachers and the decreasing en- 
rollments in many business education 
departments necessitate an alertness 
to the situation. If business education 
departments are to meet the growing 
demand for their graduates, they 
must seek qualified young people and 
the 
available an business and education. 


advise them of opportunities 

Unless such initiative and guidance 
are exerted, college business educa- 
tion departments will not only suf- 
fer decreased enrollments but will be 
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faced with the dilemma several high 
schools experience, namely, that stu- 
dents are considered capable of study- 
ing the business curriculum regard- 
less of specific aptitudes, interests, 
and abilities. Chance enrollments will 
To protect busi- 
weak- 


not meet the needs. 


ness education these 
nesses, business educators must take 
the offensive—contact the promising 
students, 

Onee a student has matriculated in 
business education, it is important 
that his interests continue to receive 
primary Through 
striving to help each student achieve 


consideration. 


maximum growth and self-insight the 
most can be realized for the student 
and the department. The satisfied, 
well-integrated student inadvertently 
advertises the department and is one 


of its greatest assets. 


Objectives 

Goals must be set. Achievements 

must be measured. This is another 

area where the department’s worth is 
tested. 

General and specific achievements 

when depart- 


must be considered 


mental objectives are determined. 
Definite speed and accuracy require- 
ments in skill subjects, which assure 
production standards on the job, are 
fine; but, this goal alone must not 
be the aim in skill courses nor in any 
course. For the secretary and the fu- 
ture business teacher other standards 
of measurement must share the front 
ranks. It is imperative that both the 
teacher and the students realize that 
a_ strong program must 
achieve more than vocational prepa- 


business 


ration. Students must experience an 
integrated course of study which pre- 
pares them for living in a complex, 
democratic society. 

Except perhaps in a few  techni- 
cal or stenographic positions, the em- 
who has wide 
not the 
“speed demon”—is the one in de- 


plovee who can think 
general — understandings, 
Thus, teachers must encour- 
Stu- 


mand. 
age business students to think. 
dents who can think are able to study 
the facts carefully, evaluate the facts 
accurately, and make judgments 
wisely. Certainly it is more impor- 
tant for future business teachers and 
citizens in a democracy to be able to 


plan, evaluate, and make decisions 
than it is for them to be exceptionally 
fast shorthand writers or typists. 

Also the broad and varied experi- 
ences in human relations, which the 
business students share while in col- 
lege, will greatly influence business 
ethics and procedures of the future. 
Some of these less tangible objectives 
will do more tor soients and more 
for future gene: ns than 
speed requirements. 


high 


Summary 

Business educators of today have 
a debt to the future. They must have 
many capable secondary school 
graduates as enrollees in teacher edu- 
cation; they must offer their students 
a well-planned, challenging course of 
study coupled = with — outstanding 
faculty leadership; they must expect 
the finest in citizenship participation 


as the graduation standard. It can be 


done. 


Sherthaud 


Mother Hen and her chicks, an appropriate 


"drawing" for Easter, was made with the 
simplest of shorthand strokes. It concludes the 
series submitted by the students of Mrs. Opal 
Reed Heatherly, Rich Hill High School, Rich 


Hill, Missouri. 
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As the result of an Agreement between the Turkish Ministry 
of Education, The United States International Cooperation 
Administration, Ankara University and New York University, 
the authors were assigned as advisors to the Turkish Ministry 
of Education to assist in the establishment of a school for 
training secretarial teachers. 


Edward Vutak, Jr.. and Anthony R. 


Lanza, 


URING most of its history Tur- 
key has been under the rule of 
the Ottoman 
garded commercial activities as being 


Sultans who have re- 
fit only for foreigners. .\s a con 
this attitude, 
limited commerce there was prior to 
1923 
minority groups located in a few sea- 
port cities. It followed that when 
commercial training was available it 


sequence of Whatever 


was thrust into the hands of 


was limited to small groups and was 
focused on import and export activi- 
ties. For the most part, however, for- 
training was not 


mal commercial 


available and was not considered 
necessary because business informa- 
tion was handed down from father 
Thus did business training 


in Turkey follow a pattern common 


to son. 


to many other countries of the world. 
Then, in 1923. the Turkish 
Republic was founded ; and the lead- 


new 


ers of the young nation, recognizing 
the advantages of commercial train- 
ing, encouraged the establishment of 
commercial schools. Today Turkey 
boasts 22 junior and senior commer- 
cial high schools (Orta Schools and 
Lycees) and 3 commercial junior col- 
leges (Higher School of Commerce). 

The present Turkish Lycee system 
was adopted from the French edu- 
cational plan several decades ago and 
little or nothing has been done to 
keep commercial education in step 
with the phenomenal economic ad- 
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Graduate 
Administration, New York University 


School of Public 


vances the Turkish Republic has 
inade during its short existence. All 
Commercial Lycee students are re- 
quired to take the same subjects: 
commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
correspondence, — financial — algebra, 
geography, commercial law, econom- 
lcs, finance, statistics, shorthand and 
typewriting, plus required academic 
or scientific subjects. The total re- 
quirement for each Commercial Ly- 
cee student is a block program con- 


sisting of 23 different subjects. 


Objectives and Methods in 
Secondary Education 
A more complete illustration of the 
commercial education available to a 
Turkish student is provided below : 


Years 
Primary School 
(non-commercial ) 1-5 
Commercial Orta (JHS) 8 
Comthercial Lycee (HS) 9-11 
Higher School of 
Commerce (Jr. Coll.) 12-14 


Turkish commercial education is of 
a non-vocational nature, for little pro- 
for terminal educa- 


vision is made 


tion or true specialization at any 
level. The object of each school is, in 
turn, to prepare the student for en- 
trance to the next level of education. 
The tragedy of this situation is evi- 
dent when one considers that only a 
very small percentage of commercial 
students ever reach the 14th year of 


Authors (standing, left), ofhce staff and teachers of the Ankara 
Commercial Teacher-Training School. 


training. In fact, the extremely high 
drop-out date between the 6th and 
11th vears should be one of the most 
significant considerations in an ap 
praisal of Turkish commercial edu- 
cation. Even the most casual ob- 
server recognizes that the curricula 
of the Commercial Orta and Lycee 
are not realistic in that they prepare 
all students for an advanced educa- 
tion most students will never have 
the opportunity to enjoy. 


The great numbers of Orta and 


Lycee dropouts could benefit from 


some real vocational training to help 


them secure initial employment. 


These schools, however, are not 
geared to their problems and the stu- 
dents leave school and find themselves 
unable to apply what they 
learned to the task of earning a liv- 
ing. The subject matter alone is not 


this 


have 


responsible for situation, for 
where the subject could be of a truly 
the method of 
teaching determines what application 
the student will be able to make on 


vocational nature, 


his first job. Teaching methods do 
not stress the vocational nature of the 
subjects. The approach to both busi- 
ness information and. skills subjects 
is traditional and analytic. The lee- 
ture method predominates whether 
the subject be business 
dence, or shorthand, or typewriting. 

The fault with the 
teachers alone, for they are a sincere 


correspon- 


does not lie 
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and hardworking group who have 
never had teacher-training of any 
kind. They are teachers who have 
qualified for teaching positions as a 
result of having been graduated from 
the Commerce. 


They are teachers who are assigned 


Higher Schools of 


to teach typewriting and shorthand 
though they themselves may have 
little or no skill in these subjects. 
The lack of 


qualified — teachers 


numbers of 
the 
problems of secondary commercial 


sufficient 
compounds 


education. 


The Higher Schools of Commerce 


Those few students who reach the 
pinnacle of Turkish commercial edu- 
cation in the 14th vear at the Higher 
Schools of Commerce, receive spe- 
cialized diplomas in the fields of lo- 
cal trade finance, or banking 
and accounting, or foreign service 
and consulship. It seems, however, 
that they are specialists in name only 
since their three-vear programs are 
identical except for one or two sub- 
jects in the senior vear. The Higher 
School graduates have been exposed 
to a broad training in accounting, 
higher mathematics, economics, 
banking and finance, and law. Ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the whole 
3-year program is devoted to special 
areas of law. In the Higher School 
the only academic subject offered in 
these schools is a foreign language 
English, French, or German. With 
that background, graduates seek em- 
ployment in government or private 
enterprise as accountants, office man- 
agers, business consultants, or any 
of a hundred other positions. It is 
not surprising that they do find em- 
ployment since they are the products 
of the highest form of commercial 
training the country can offer, but 
there is some question as to whether 
their training has been adequate 
preparation for the positions they 


fill, 
Commercial Teacher-Training 


There is at least one kind of posi- 
tion for which that 
trades” (the Higher School of Com- 


“jack of all 
merce graduate) finds his education 
has not adequately prepared him; the 


task of teaching business subjects in 
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a Commercial Lycee. The qualitica- 
tions for a teacher of business sub- 
jects in’ a Commercial Lycee are 
simple; he must be a graduate of the 
Higher School of Commerce. The 
fact that the Higher School has not 
teachers 


trained its students to be 


has not seemed to concern anyone 
except the frightened young man or 
woman who without: formal prepa- 
ration, is confronted with a room- 
ful of secondary school students. To- 
day, however, there are men in au- 
thority who recognize the need for 
special training for teachers of busi- 
ness subjects. When the Ministry 
of Education issued a request for 
suggestions to solve its) immediate 


dilemma of a business-teacher short- 


age in the face of an increasing need 
fo 


r business training, the facilities 
of New York University, Ankara 
University, and the U.S. Interna- 


tional Cooperation Administration 


were combined to help. 


1.C.A. and the University Contract Plan 


There are 64 university groups as- 
sisting the United States Govern- 
ment through its International Co- 
operation Administration to carry 
out educational programs in 49 coun- 
tries of the world. At New York 
University, Dean William J. Ronan 
of the School of Public 
Administration Social Service 


Graduate 
and 
Was requested to organize a group 
for work in Turkey with the Ankara 
University Faculty of Political Sci- 
ence and the Mimistry of Education. 
The N.Y.U. group) was composed 
of specialists in these four areas: 
Public Col- 
legiate Accounting, Secretarial 


Administration, Law, 
Studies. 


Instruction of the two-man sec- 
retarial studies team were explicit: 
“Establish a school for the training 
of teachers of secretarial office prac- 


tices.” 
Surveying 


In the early months of 1955. the 
group Ankara the 
heart of Asiatic Turkey. The capital 
of Turkey is a thriving, modern city 
and it seemed a most likely place to 


assembled in 


establish a teacher-training school. 


To become better acquainted with 
the ‘Turkish 
system was the first objective of the 


commercial education 
team, and the opening paragraphs of 
this article summarize a few of the 
findings of early investigations. The 
next step was a survey of business 
and government offices. These inves- 
tigations included Ankara and other 
Istanbul, 
the largest and best known city of 


principal cities, including : 


Turkey; Izmir, the seaport city of 
the Aegean; Zonguldak, the major 
mining center on the Black Sea. 

The survey disclosed much signiti 


cant information about. office 


tices and procedures in Turkey. A 


prac- 


few highlights of the findings are pre 
sented here: 
Typewriters 

Any office with two or more type- 
writers will very likely have a differ 
ent alphabetic keyboard arrangement 
for each machine. The investigators 
found as many as four different key- 
board arrangements in a single office. 
The result of the lack of keyboard 
standardization 1s that this basic of- 
fice tool is not being utilized to its 
For 100°) em- 
ploved typists, there may be only one 


full potential. every 
“touch typist.” Two, three and four- 
finger typists constitute almost 99 per 
cent of the country’s typing force. 
Other Office Machines 

There is widespread use of man 
ual ten-key rotary calculators. These 
calculators are constantly in use on 
jobs) where key-driven calculators 
and adding-listing machines would be 
more effective. 

Though a few tape recorders were 
in evidence for conference reporting, 
there was no indication that any dic- 
tation and transcribing machines are 
in general use. 

Stencil duplication is the 
method in general use, though the 


only 


duplicators are by no means plentiful. 

Telephone monitor boards are in- 
adequate and their lack has much to 
do with communication difficulties. 


Shorthand 


except on those rare occasions 


when conference recording is neces- 
sary, shorthand is seldom used. There 
seem few 


to be only a persons 
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capable of using shorthand as a vo 
tool. 

A Turk who is at least 40 years 
of age has learned to write in an 


cational 


Arabic script which is a very effee- 
tive shorthand system. The teaching 
ot Arabic, 
the 
Turkish Kepublig, The younger gen 


however, was outlawed 


with establishment of the new 
eration, therefore, has been taught a 
Turkish shorthand that is a combina- 
tion of French, German and English 
shorthand systems. The schools have 
as vet been unable or unwilling to 
train students in the use of shorthand 
as a vocational skill. 
Fvecutive Routine 

It is rare to be asked to wait, even 
when making a call without previous 
appointment. Executive doors are 
open to all callers. During a conter- 
ence with the director of a large and 
important organization, there will be 
a steady stream of interruptions, in 
cluding routine questions from) sub 
ordinates, visitors, and “wrong num- 
bers” on the telephone. Executives 
(including those in the highest: posi 
tions) answer their own telephones. 

These office practices seem to ; 
from a reluctance on the part of es 
ecutives to delegate authority and 
from concern over the courtesy of 
having to have visitors or telephone 
callers wait to speak to the person in 


authority. 


hite-collar Workers 

Today, the great majority of ottice 
workers are still men, though there 
has been a definite increase in the em 
ployment of women in recent years. 
With the exception of bookkeepers 
and a few foreign-trained personnel, 
no ottice workers have received for- 
mal school training in preparation for 
Great numbers of office 
Orta School (JHS) 


graduates who have received no train- 


their jobs. 
workers are 
ing bevond the Sth vear. 

The pay status and prestige of the 
office worker are low. This 1s a logi- 
cal result of the fact that they do not 
have adequate basic education or for- 
mal skills training. 


Dealing With Survey Findings 


When 
business 


information about 


practices 


basic 


and educational 
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had been gathered, the team set about 
the details of acquiring space, furni- 
ture and equipment for the proposed 
school. 

To guide their efforts for the du- 
ration of the contract period, the 
team members established the follow- 
ig Objectives: 

1. To prepare, in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Ldueation, qualitied 
teachers of secretarial office prac: 
tices. 

2. To acquire adequate physical 
space, furniture, equipment and per- 
the 
functioning of the Teacher-Training 


sonnel to permit independent 


Center. 
a LO develop and have adopted a 
Turkish typewriter 


new — standard 


kevbe ATC 1. 


the for 


the present status of Turkish short- 


4. To determine reasons 


hand and to take steps to insure tts 


future vocational application — in 
Turkey. 
5. To consider and recommend 


curriculum adjustments in the public 
educational institutions in which see- 
retarial training is to be offered. 

6. To athliation of the 


highly specialized Secretarial Teacher 


achieve 


Training Center with an established 
educational institution, 

In subsequent articles, the approach 

to some of these objectives will be 
presented and as far as possible the 
results will be reported. 
[:ditor’s Note: Next month’s article by the 
same authors will cover the development 
and adoption of a new scientific alphabetic 
typewriter keyboard for Turkey 
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Betsy Van Buskirk, a student at Northumberland (Pennsylvania) Senior High School, typed 
this design almost entirely with the use of but one character—the asterisk—and some 
capital "X's." In order to obtain the shaded effect, it was necessary not only to strike over 
in some areas, but also to vary the intensity of the touch in other areas and to control 
both the vertical and the horizontal spacing by means of the variable-line spacer and by 
holding the carriage back, where necessary, from moving the usual one space forward. 


te oF 


4 


© 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this 


magazine, 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
dip Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 

COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 

Serving the Valley Since 1891 
by the State 

‘er Degrees in Comm 


Cont 
2209 ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 

Bulletin on 


1217 Capitol Ave. jouston, Texas 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 


Medical, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E.R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Administration, Secretarial 
d Office Machine Courses 
and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fiftieth Year—Founded 1904 


DYK 


S PENCERIAN couece| 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Behnke-Walkor 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Stark, Portland 5, 
NEW IDEAS IN BETTER BUSINESS FRAINING 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 
L. Kenneth Shumaker, President 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohliffts, President 


Recognized for Quality Training 


BROWNING COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Accredited 
Business Administration 
Executive Secretarial 
Court Reporting 
Special Courses arranged 
Complete information on request 
714 Copper Avenue, NW Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Two-year curricula. Medical Secretarial, 
Secretarial, Business Adm. A. A. DEGREE 
Well-known WORK- STUDY PLANS. Study and work 
in Chemical Capital of America. 
Tenth and Jefferson Streets, Wilmington, Delaware 

Dr. Jay W. Miller, President 

Ask for Illustrated Bulletin 


Executive 
RMS 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 


Since 1918, offerin two-ye - 

usiness Institute by th 

Department of Education 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Accounting, Secretarial and Business Machines Courses 


and 2 year courses in: Sales, Adver- 


tising, Merchandising. e M Sec. e Standard Sec. 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


. Rochester 4, N. Y. 


172 Clinton Ave. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Business Administration; 
ors. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring oy Day and Evening Sessions 

Cataloaue on request 


160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HUSSON College 


B. S. In Accounting; B. S. In Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). 

Also one- and two-year Terminal courses 
C. H. Husson, President 

Bangor Maine 

Catalogue on request 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


Dovenport Schools in Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Bay City, and Detroit 


Bulletin on request 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


STONE COLLEGE 
91st YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
usiness Administration, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved 
Air Conditioned 
L. R. Stone, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 
of Accountancy 


STRAYE oa. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


a. CAPITAL CITY COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE 


S In the Ruhr Valley of America 
WEST VIRGINIA’S OLDEST 
ca °* Yeader in Gregg Shorthand, Gregg Court 
Reporting and Machine Shorthand to 225 
wam; Triplespeed Shorthand 180 wam. 33-month Ac- 
counting graduates pass CPA Exam. Modern, air-con- 
ditioned quarters. Write for free information. 
B. A. 7 Business Manager 
Box 1454, Charleston, West Virginia 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Professionalized ionalized Technical 


an 
Human Relations Training 
Sportanburg, S. C. 


THE 
LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


PHOENIX — TUCSON 
ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 
High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 
W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


R A M I R_ E Z 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M. and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
33rd year 
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The Accounting 
age 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, 
The City College of New York 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the 
Management Institute, Division 

of General Education and Extension 
Services, New York University 


CHARGES AND CREDITS 


Under the “clean surplus” proce- 


dure there are certain items for 
which charges or credits are made di- 
rect to Retained Earnings. Among 
these are prior year adjustments and 
the cost and gain in connection with 
capital stock transactions. — Ilustra- 
tions from recent financial statements 


follow. 


Prior Year Adjustments 

Century [:lectric Company shows 
a credit of $447,758 to Accumulated 
Earnings Used in the Business for 
“net credit arising from adjustments 
to LIFO inventories and depreciation 
expense for prior vears.” 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Ine. 
credited $653,185 to Earnings Re- 
tained in the Business for “adjust- 
ment of provision in 1945 for amor- 
tization of war facilities.” 

The Polaroid Corporation debited 
$21,534 to Earned Surplus for “pri- 
or years’ tax adjustments—net.” 

Richfield Oil Corporation credited 
$5,550,000 to Earnings Emploved in 
the Business as ‘‘adjustment of prior 
years’ provision for excess profits 
taxes resulting from a 1954 agree- 
ment on allowable deductions under 
the relief provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code.” 

sotany Mills, Inc. debited $212,- 
866.03 to Earned Surplus for “costs 
of engineering services deferred in 
the prior year.” 

The Fairbanks Company credited 
$30,184,44 to Retained Earnings for 
“excess provision in prior years for 
Federal income taxes and price ad- 
justments on renegotiation, $130,- 
184.44, less transfer of $100,000.00 
to reserve for contingencies.” 

Sprague Electric Company cred- 
ited $49,810 to Retained Earnings for 
“cash value of life insurance policies 
at January 1, 1954 not previously re- 
corded.” 
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TO RETAINED EARNINGS 


Capital Stock Transactions 

Allis - Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company debited $115,880 to larn- 
ings Retained for Use in the Busi- 
ness and explained this item in a note 
as follows: “In 1954, the Company 
sold 350,000 shares of 4.080 cumu- 
stock ($1000 par 


I’xpenses of the issue, less 


lative preferred 
value ). 
a premium of $700,000 received on 
the sale thereof, were charged to re- 
tained earnings.” 

Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany debited $37,435,620 to Retained 
Profits Reinvested for “excess of par 
value of preferred stock issued over 
par value of common stock retired 
under terms of offer of exchange.” 

The  Haloid debited 
$33.40 to Earned Surplus for ‘“pur- 
chase price of 40/100 shares of scrip 


Company 


resulting from conversion of 4.50% 
Convertible Preferred Stock.” 

Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion $435,619 to 


Surplus for “excess of cost over par 


Associated 
debited learned 
of second preferred stock redeemed 
during year.” 

Geo. FE. Keith Company credited 
$917 to Surplus for “discount on re- 
purchase of junior $2 prior preferred 
stock.” 

American Bank Note Company 
debited $89,447 to Earned Surplus 
for “excess of purchase price over 
par value of preferred stock pur- 
chased and retired.” 

Wilson & Co., Inc. credited $63, 
926 to Earnings Retained and Used 
in the Business for “excess of re- 
corded value over cost of preferred 
stock retired.” 

American Viscose Corporation 
debited $65,000 to Retained Earn- 
of over par 


ings for “excess cost 


value of preferred shares acquired 


for retirement.” 
Briggs Manufacturing 
debited $91,582 to Income Invested 


Company 
in the Business for “excess of cost 
over stated value of treasury shares 
cancelled.” 

Safeway 
debited $808,410 to Net Income Re- 
tained in_ the for “ex- 
penses of sale of 4.306¢ preferred 


Stores, Incorporated 


Business 


stock.” 

General Electric Company debited 
$252,401,864 to Karn- 
ings for “amount transferred to com- 


Reinvested 


mon stock as a result of change from 
stated to par value.” 

Carnation Company debited $20,- 
000 to Accumulated 
tained in the Business for “premium 


Earnings Re- 
paid on redemption of 20,000 shares 
of preferred stock.” 

The Firestone Tire & 
Company debited $35,100 to Income 
Invested in the 
mium on Preferred Stock retired.” 

The Drackett Company debited 
$9,359.16 to Retained Earnings for 


Rubber 


Susiness for “pre- 


“recapitalization and refinancing ex- 
penses.” 
Foremost Dairies, Ine. debited 


$88,696 to Earned Surplus for ‘‘ex- 
penses in connection with sale of pre- 
ferred stock.” 

Ritter Company, Inc. debited 
$4,009 to Earned Surplus for “pre- 
mium paid on purchase of shares of 
domestic subsidiary.” 

The Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
debited $128,062 to Accumulated 
Earnings Retained for Use in the 
Business for “cost of 7,600 shares 
of Capital Stock purchased and _ re- 
tired.” 
Simmons Company debited $25,- 
000 to Earned. Surplus for “premi- 
um on 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock retired.” 

Medusa Portland Cement Company 
debited $441,823 to Earned Surplus 
for “transfer to common stock ac- 
count to reflect change from no par 
value shares to $15.00 par value 
shares and the issuance of an addi- 
tional 278,021 shares as a two-for- 
one split.” 
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An ERASERSTIK won't 
teach you how to spell— 
but it will whisk away 
spelling mistakes that even 
the best Secretaries ac- 
cidentally make. 


Assuming you have been 
well-trained by a good 
Secretarial school, your 
A.W. FABER ERASERSTIK 
will help you turn out 
beautiful, mistake-free 
letters without “ghosts” 
or frizzles. 


ERASERSTIK gets into 
narrow spaces, takes out 
one letter without blur- 
ring the word. Give 
yourself the advantage 
of ERraserSTIK and put 
yourself in the way 

of a better paying job. 
Pick one up at your 
Dealer today. 


TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


_AWFaBER &RASERSTIK 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO.,INC. NEWARK 3, 


In 1955, 71 per cent of the U. S. fami- 
lies owned passenger cars, according to the 
latest edition of “Automobile Facts and 
Figures,” with 12 per cent owning two or 
more cars. 

As late as 1850, speed in handwriting 
was established in a contest at a rate of 
only 30 words a minute. 

The pretty othice girl will not be elimi- 
nated by automation, but will have 
to be brighter and better educated than 
ever before, according to Hugh L. Clary, 
head of the Clary Multiplier Corporation. 
However, she will like her job better 
twenty vears from now. Her problem will 
be what to do with her leisure time. Au- 
tomation equipment will not un- 
employment at all, but different kinds of 
employment, according to Mr. Clary. 


Those who aspire to the presidency of 
a company, should try to develop ability 
to influence people. This rated first 
among character qualities considered nec 
essary by 746 presidents in a survey of 
the Young Presidents’ Organization. Other 


she 


create 


Was 


factors recommended for success were 
sincerity, enthusiasm, and ability to get 
along with people. Special training, mem 
ory, and speaking ability were rated the 
least imporiant. The capability. to make 
the right decision on hiring and firing top 
executive personnel is also a prime requi- 
site for a high-ranking job, 


The accumulation of unmet dental needs 
among persons of all incomes, malnutrition, 
overweight, and inadequate housing and 
sanitary facilities, prevent this country 
from achieving the highest level of health 
Even more serious are the prospective in- 
crease in long-term illness because of the 
aging of the population and the high rate 
of mental illness, according to a Twenti 
eth Century Fund study. 


Four thousand companies having em- 
plovee-suggestion plans thus saved) more 
than $20 million last and awarded 


their employees more than $9 million) for 


year, 


such ideas 
One in every six office works in major 
U.S. cities is covered by union contract, 
according to the U. S. Department of La- 
bor. Coverage in the public utility field 
usually exceeds that in manufacturing 
\ worker in the United States today can 
turn out times as much as lis 
great-grandfather 100 this 
ascending curve continues, his great-grand 
son 100 from will be able to 
produce in one seven-hour day all that 
a man produces in the present forty-hour 


about six 
years ago. If 


years now 


week 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


Evansville College 
Evansville, Indiana 


Red figures or letters can be typed on 
carbon copy by inserting a small piece of 
red carbon behind the black carbon in the 
desired position, After typing desired red 


copy, remove red carbon. 


No student or his family ever pays the 
full cost of his education. If he 
attends a state university, the taxpayers 
foot a good part of the bill; if he attends 
an independent, privately supported, liberal 
arts college or university, its friends past 


college 


and present pay a good part of his expenses 
by accumulated gifts, according to a survey 
conducted during 1954 by the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, So the amounts 
that graduates of colleges may feel moved 
to repay over the vears range between S00 
(Seattle Pacific) and $4,200) (Yale) 

The alumnus, whether he be businessman 
or not, may thus support his abna mater 
Support of this kind is urgently needed by 
all colleges and universities, to insure that 
they will be able to render as good service 
| 


to future generations as they render to the 


present. 
Each month military establishments turn 
over $18 million worth of surplus property 


to schools, collet 5, and hospitals 


school districts 
which 


are 7600 
States 


There 
United 


schools. 


today operate no 


You can make your own inspection 
center by cutting a small hole in the mail 
table, inserting a piece of glass over the 
space flush with the table top, 
a couple of light bulbs underneath the 
Before “empty” envelope 
the wastebasket, pass it over this glass and 
look for any piece of paper that may still 


be in envelope 
More degrees were granted in /ducation 
(53,254) than in any other field during 
1953-54. Engineering was second with 22,- 
500 degrees. The figures inclu 
and Ph.D degrees. 


Nothing can lose business more 
than 
staft 
it and collection, order-taking, ] 


nd placing 
hole 


tossing an into 


hachelor, 


masters, 


quickly 


poor customer relations. The office 
through correspondence, billing, cred- 
hone con- 
versation, and personal contact—has just 
as much effect on the customer as 
man. The office manager has the important 


istomer re- 


a sales- 


job of keeping the company-c 
lationship at a high level. 


A 
Eight million persons are nov 
Federal old-age survivors 
benefits. Within a few vears teachers and 
other educational workers will go on the 
rolls, as educational workers, newlv-covered 
under the plan, retire from work 


recelving 
insurance 
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Tew Whaterials 


“How-to” pamphlets for leaders and 
teachers of adult groups, civic and other 
voluntary organizations have recently been 
published by the Adult Education Associa- 
tion. Teachers of regular classes may also 
be interested in these materials. 

Forty-eight pages in length, 60 cents a 
copy, any two for $1, and 40 cents each 
from three to 24 copies, the pamphlets may 
be secured from the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, 743° Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Hlinots. 

The ttles are: How to Lead Discus 
sions, Planning Better Programs, Taking 
Action in the Community, Understanding 
How Groups Work, How to Teach Adults, 
and How to Use Role Playing and other 
Tools for Learning. 

All of the publications are adapted from 
materials originally published in .ddu/t 
Leadership, monthly publication of — the 
Adult Education Association 

The Business —t:ducation 
published by the Department of 
and) Business Education, Kansas 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, is a 


Nex sletter 
Business 
State 


fine example of what may be done to pro- 
relations through a depart- 
Included with each issue is 
some hint for better 


mote public 
mental bulletin 
a poster illustrating 
performance on the job. 

\ limited number of copies are printed 
over and above the needs of the depart- 
ment. If you ask, you may receive a sam- 
ple COpyV. 


New building programs and moderniza- 
tion ot old buildings places the responsi- 
bility upon the business teacher to design 
business department 
written on this 


or modernize — the 
Many articles have been 
subject in magazines and yearbooks ; many 
of these writings have been included in the 
Inbhography of this bulletin 

If you are caught in the confusion of 
for your department, you 
have so many 


making plans 
will find it convenient to 
references and new ideas included in one 
source manual. Non-Pennsylvania teachers 
may receive a copy of Bulletin 271-A: 
Equipment and Layout for Business 
cation Departments in Pennsylvania's Pub 
hc Schools by sending a check or money 
order tor $.25 payable to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania addressed to the 
editor, Department of Public Instruction, 
sox Education Building, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. It is requested that you do 
not send cash 


Trends in School Planning, School Plan- 
ning Laboratory, School of Education, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California, 
is a reference including provision for every 
type of school activity. The section on busi- 
Fred S. Cook 
well or- 


ness education written by 
of Stanford University is very 
ganized and presented. If your community 
is building or modernizing a school, you 
will find this a helpful reference. The price 
is $4.06 
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A new distributive education bulletin has 
recently been made available. Order as 
follows:  Voeational Division Bulletin 
#200, Distributive for Youth, 
Work Lurpertence Laboratortes, price $.15. 

Although this booklet is written for dis- 
tributive education particularly, much of 
its content will be of interest to other 
teachers planning a work experience pro- 
gram. These topics are covered: part-time 
experience and those responsible for its ef- 
fectiveness; locating and work 
stations; establishing work stations; man- 
aging work 
proving work stations. 


The Council on Consumer 
has recently published 
Please make note of the addresses should 
you plan to send tor any of these publica- 
are two series published at 


selecting 


stations; assigning and = im- 


Information 


three pamphlets. 


tions as there 
different colleges. Single copies of each of 
these pamphlets is 30 cents; quantity rates 
ire available 

Consume) Sertes No. pam 
Council on 


Problems 
phlets are published by the 
Consumer Information, Miami University, 
Warren Nelson, Secretary 
“What You Should Know 


Oxtord, Ohio, 


There are iwo 


\bout the Law of Estates”, and “Con 
sumers Look at Fair Trade” 
Consumers’ Self-Help Series No, 2 are 


published by he Council on Consumer 
Information, State Teachers College, St 
Cloud, Minnesota, Fred C. Archer, 
tary. “Helping You Plan Your Lite In- 
surance Program” is the title of the latest 
pamphlet of this series 

Each of pamphlets 
wealth of material plus bibliography on the 
subject involved. Regular membership in 
the Council is $2 which entitles the mem- 
ber to a newsletter issued three times each 
vear, and all pamphlets issued during the 
fiscal vear. A single copy of a pamphlet 
will give vou additional information about 


Sec 


these contams a 


the council itselt 


Hundreds of tips in the new 1956 Eco 
nomic will give students 
facts in a compact, convenient, and inex- 
pensive volume. There is new information 
consumer credit ; 


your 


on such vital subjects as: 
saving and liquid assets of individuals; fed- 
eral, state, and local finance; stock owner- 
ship; and central bank reserves. New fig- 
ures on state and local debt are included 
The latest data from the field of interna 
tional economic relations reflect the recent 
greater interest in that area. And _ finally, 
the increasing demand for in- 
formation about Canada, the section on 
that country has been more than doubled 

Copies may be ordered from the pub- 
lisher, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


The list price is $2.95 less school discount 


because of 


If you don’t wish to buy a copy, perhaps 
vour library will order it for you 


makes 


NEAT 
ERASURES 


RUSH- 


YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


No slip sheet needed be- 
tween carbon and copy. 
No erasing shield — the 
Rush Eraser-is less than 
one character thick. In 
beautiful, life-time plastic 
case, handy to use as a 
pencil, with long-lasting 
propel-repel refills. 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 

_ The Eraser Co., Inc. 
> 1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


\ AUTOMATION 

IN DUPLICATING 
1S HERE! 

at the touch of 

a button you can print 


110 copies per 
minute 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The Heyer Conqueror prints in 1 to 5 
colors at a fraction of a cent per copy... 
without effort. Hundreds of sharp, clean 
copies of anything typed, written or drawn 
on the master simply pour out of this new 
duplicator. It ‘‘Always Makes a Good 
Impression.” 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1839 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Address 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


FILMS IN BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


Business executives and government of- 
ficials are proving the value of film as a 
teaching device. It is time that business 
teachers recognized the value of the film 
in teaching and do something active about 
more effective utilization of this amazing 
audio-visual technique. 

It was reported by the U. 
of Agriculture that in a ie conducted 
by its Agriculture Marketing Service in 
cooperation with many retail food organi- 
zations, the correct performance of grocery 
handling operations by full-time grocery 
clerks rose from 36 percent to 51.3  per- 
cent after instruction including the use 
of motion pictures. Where the clerks saw 
the films and participated in the instruc- 
tion, their performance went up from 41 
percent to 72.3 percent. Three methods 
of instruction were used: (1) Published 
materials were distributed to store man- 
agers for distribution to the clerks. (2) 
Store managers were called by their su- 
pervisors for a special meeting on grocery 
handling. They saw a motion picture; re- 
ceived the literature and were instructed 
to distribute it and discuss it with their 
clerks. (3) Store managers and their su- 
pervisors were called to a special meeting 
on grocery handling; were shown the mo- 
tion picture; received and discussed the 
literature. Then the clerks were called to 
a meeting in the company offices; saw the 
film and received and discussed the litera- 
ture. 

From these three methods of instruc- 
tion there resulted a very definite change 
in increased grocery sales for each group 
of clerks, as follows: 
trained by method one (without 
a gain of $1.33 in sales 


. Department 


Those 
the film) showed 


per clerk hour. Those trained by method 
two (managers saw the film) showed a 
gain of $3.47 per clerk hour. ‘Those 
trained by method three (clerks saw the 
film) showed a gain of $4.69 per clerk 


The effectiveness of this film “Grocery 
Handling Practices” speaks for itself. It 
shouts, in fact, for the attention of all 
educators. 


One of the nation’s large corporations, 
General Mills, used a simple eight-minute 
film to explain complicated financial con- 
management to its 
1954. This animated, 
shown at informal re- 
meetings and proved 
endless pages of 
The di- 


cepts of corporation 
stockholders in 
color-cartoon was 
gional stockholders’ 
more successful than 
financial statements and reports. 


rectors of that corporation recognized in 
the film medium what many teachers have 
as vet failed to see; films are not an edu- 
cational frill but rather a direct and ef- 
fective means of communication. If you 
would like to see the stockholders’ film 
entitled “Mr. Winkle Returns”, write to 
the General Mills Film Department, 400 
Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 1, Min- 
nesota. The film is available on free 
loan. 

other steps to 
audio-visual 


Business has taken still 
effectiveness of 
Benjamin Electric Company, 
of Des Plaines, Illinois, reported that 
it conducted a survey voluntarily at- 
tended by 98 percent of its employees. 
Their views were measured “before” wit- 
nessing a visual program on simple eco- 
nomics and their views were tested “after” 
the program. 

One of the questions was: 
depend on competition to 


prove the 
aids. The 


Do you think 


we can keep 


prices down, or is some kind of govern- 
ment control needed? The before and 
after results as tabulated below indicate 


A-V Program 


the effectiveness of a good 


in changing attitudes: 

Before After 
Favor Competition 45% 80% 
Favor Government Control 50% 20% 
No opinion 5% 0% 
One of the conclusions that may be 
safely drawn is that even a complicated 
economic theory can be presented in a 


way that is completely understandable to 
the average person. It is interesting that 
the 6-hour program stressed the fact that 
notions persist today 


“incorrect economic 


because nobody takes the trouble to ex- 
plode them with modern devices 
visual aids.” 

e 


The recognition by businessmen of the 
effectiveness of audio-visual techniques in 
business training, has given rise to a num- 
ber of A-V Service Organizations. One 
such organization is the Sales Training 
Aids Company of 53 East 34 Street, New 
York 16, New York. This concern deals 
only with sales training materials includ- 
leaflets, study courses, weekly 
programs for salesmen, motion pictures, 
slide films and other visual materials in 
the area of training and stimulating sales- 
men. Is this organization being called 
upon to do the kind of training we could 
be doing in our schools? 


ing books, 


NOT YET RELEASED 


America Films of 18 East 41 
Street, New York 17, New York, has 
scheduled for release in the near future 
two color filmstrip series dealing with good 


Young 
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manners and their role in achieving bet- 
ter social adjustment. The first set is in- 
tended for secondary school use, the other 
for the middle grades. 


THESE PEOPLE 
CANT 


—- AND NEITHER CAN 
YOUR 
TYPING 
STUDENTS 
UNLESS 
YOU 

USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern ‘audio-visual’ type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 Ionia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


NAME ... 
ADDRESS . 
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CSCAVC. 


FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by I. David Satiow 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1893-1950... 


Ph.D. Thesis 
Columbia University * 


by JESSIE MAY SMITH 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 

teacher education 


Business programs 


have originated and con 
tinued to develop in three kinds of insti- 
tutions 


were found to 


teachers col- 
The thirty-one 
Institutions selected for this study inelud- 


husiness colleges, 


leges, and universities. 
business colleges, twelve teachers 
thirteen 


ed SIX 


colleges, and universities. 
One of the important areas studied was 
which 


of business have participated in’ business 


tie extent collegiate schools 
teacher education. Data from the seventy 
institutions of the American As 
sociation of ¢ ollegiate Sclhi ols of Business 


member 


indicated that in 1930 only seventeen” in- 


stitutions had major responsibility. for such 


programs Factors operating to discour- 
age the development or continued partici- 
pation included disinterest) the part 
of faculties, failure to incorporate secre 
tarial studies in the curriculum, exclusion 
of business teacher education as a_fune- 
tion of graduate schools of business, and 


Increasing activity of schools of edueation 
this 


\side 


of responsibility. for. the 


area 
placemet 


busi 


from the issue of 1 


programs, 
ness teacher education has centered around 
four major issues: the extent of general 
and technical education in the curriculum, 
the provision for specialization in one or 
business education areas, the ex- 
tensive development of 


sional courses, and the provisions for work 


more 
special profes- 
experience 

\s business teacher education faces the 
future, one of the questions remaining for 
a more satisfactory answer than has been 


given is the extent to which business 
teacher education is funetion of col- 
legiate school of business. With this 


question, another is closely associated: 
What constitutes an adequate background 
in the business subjects for those who 
plan to teach business in the secondary 
schools? third question — concerns 
whether, in the extensive proliferation of 
special professional courses, business sub- 
ject content has been sacrificed to tech- 
niques of teaching. fourth question 
concerns how work experience, generally 
accepted as a desirable addition to business 
teacher programs, can practically in- 
corporated., 

The final problem, the shortage of busi- 
ness teachers, is, of course, not peculiar 
to this one field. The problem is exag- 
gerated by the dual employment oppor- 
tunities open to business teachers. 


. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A HANDBOOK 

IN GROUP DYNAMICS TECHNIQUES FOR 

COLLEGE TEACHERS OF CERTAIN 

BUSINESS SUBJECTS ... 

Ed. 1). Document 

New York University 

by RICHARD DALE 

Highlands University 

Las Vegas, New Mexico 
The this study was to in 

vestigate both the published and the un- 

published findings of group 

students and experimenters, to 

the reaction of students and 

group dynamics techniques as now 

used in 


purpose of 


dynamics 
ascertain 
teachers to 
being 
some college classrooms, to 
convert the data thus obtained into a us- 
able handbook for 
business administration 

Six techniques 


college teachers of 


studied: the use 
group discussion and stu- 


were 
of committees: 
dent’ discussion leading; group evaluation 
by students; dramatic role-playing; the 
use of the student observer; and teacher- 
student planning. 

Over 300 questionnaires were adminis 
tere 1 to college students who had had class- 
roor) experience with one or more of these 


techniques. The writer also visited and in 


terviewed 18 recognized experts in group 
dynamics the states of New York, 
Michigan, Colorado, California, Louis- 
lana, and Georgia 

Siatistical findings of the study com- 


pile! from the 300 -student questionnaires, 
showed all six techniques rated highly by 
more than half of the respondents.  Stu- 
dent-teacher planning was, by several dif- 
ferent measures, rated most successful of 


the six techniques. In minor parts of the 


study, it was shown that students with 
high overall scholarship rate committee 
work as highly as do those with low 


scholarship; and that there is high 
carry-over in the use of these techniques 
by students when: they become teachers. 
The broader generalities that emerged 
from the study were incorporated in the 
second half of the document, which is the 
Handbook projected above. 


PROFESSIONAL FIELD SERVICES FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHERS ... 

Ed. D. Dissertation 
Columbia University 

by WALTER R. McCONNELL 


Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain 


The primary aim of this investigation 
was to study the ways in which business 
teacher education institutions can assist in- 
service teachers to develop new. skills and 
understandings through participation in 
professional field services sponsored by the 
institutions. 

An overview of the professional field 
services programs in a large number of 


business teacher education institutions was 


survey of 120 
member National As 
sociation of Business Teacher Training In 


secured by a questionnaire 
Institutions of the 


stitutions. To gain an intensive look into 


the procedures practices utilized by 


group of selected institutions, case 
studies were made by means of inter 
views and correspondence with 23 business 
education chairmen 

The questionnaire survey revealed that 


at least two-thirds of the 129 institutions 


offered placement and follow-up assistance 
two-thirds of the in 


From. one-third to 


stitutions offered: conferences and forums; 


curriculum assistance; survey and evalu 


ative assistance; workshops, institutes, and 
audio-visual 


education 


services; assistance 


clubs; 


clinics; 
business ands as 
with examinations 
distinguishing 
present 


with 
and contests 


characteristics 


sistance 
Certain 
were found to be 
sional field services programs operated by 
the 23 selected institutions—characteristics 
which were an outgrowth of effective pro- 
It was determined 


in the protes 


cedures and practices. 
that an effective professional field services 
program: (1) is coordinated with the to 
tal teacher education 
stitution; (2) involves a major portion of 
the professional staff members of the in- 
cooperative 


program of the in 


prov ides for 
teachers; (4) 


stitution; (3) 
participation by in-service 
is coordinated on an all-college basis with 
institution; (5) is adequately 


mstitution 


in the 
financed by the 
terested organizations and persons; (6) 1s 
efforts of state de 
and 


and other in 
with the 
education 
associations; (7) Is 
competency ; (8) 
and 


coordinated 
partments of professional 
education concerned 
with improving 


is adapted to 


teacher 
the varying 
in-service teachers; (9) 1s 
educational develop- 
(10) helps in- 
future profes 


interests 


needs of all 


concerned with new 
and 


attack 


and practices ; 


teachers to 


ments 
service 
sional problems 

provides business teacher 


The pre ject 
education institutions with supporting evi 
dence which may be used to check their 
professional field service efforts against 
what is reportedly being done by other 


institutions or to initiate effective profes- 
sional assistance to in-service teachers. 
AN EVALUATION OF THE STUDENT- 
TEACHING PROGRAM OF THE 
SECONDARY LEVEL AT CENTRAL 
MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE... 

Ed. D. Study 

New York University 

by RAYMOND W. LANSFORD 

State Teachers College 

Warrensburg, Missouri 


Asso- 


Educa- 


Standard VI of the American 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher 
tion was used to collect data by interview 
and questionnaire. Part | of Standard VI 
was used to collect factual information 
about the program from the college ad- 
ministrators. Part II furnished evalua- 
tive information from 238 subjects that 
represented college personnel, supervising 
teachers, high school principals, and high 
school teachers who had been closely as- 
sociated with the program during the three 
vear period, 1949-52. 
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The data indicate that the opportunity 
for an integrated program of experiences 
before student teaching is limited at Cen- 
tral Missouri State College. Student 
teachers participate in classroom activities 
in which the supervisor participates. The 
program for student teaching rather 
inflexible in terms of assignment, length, 
and withdrawal of student teachers. Pro- 
fessional guidance is limited in a student- 
teaching program of one-hour per day. 
The cooperative relations of student teach- 
ers and supervisors is good under the 
present system. 

The study recommends that prospective 
student teachers be given increased re- 
sponsibility for participating in the labora- 
tory school and community functions for 
a period of four years; that student teach- 
ing be extended to a full day for one term 
of 12 weeks; that some provisions be 
made for additional student-teacher train- 
ing during the fifth-year program; and 
that the head of teaching practice and the 
head of the college department work more 
closely in the assignment of student teach- 
ers. 

Because of the diversity of subject mat- 
ter in a given field, a student teacher 
needs to gain a feeling of security in as 
many different class situations as possible. 
With block student teaching for a 12-week 
term, a student can concentrate on teach- 
ing rather than subject matter for college 
classes. The academic departments and 
the education department should share co- 
operatively data concerning the student 
and the training program if the student is 
to receive full benefit from his teaching. 


A STUDY OF BUSINESS TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN THE WEST VIRGINIA 
COLLEGES FOR WHITE STUDENTS WITH 
PARTICULAR EMPHASIS ON CONCORD 
COLLEGE... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by CLOYD P. ARMBRISTER 
Concord College 
Athens, West Virginia 


Since more than one half of West 
Virginia's secondary schools are schools 
with one-teacher business departments, 
teachers should be educated for teaching 
in one-business-teacher — schools. Too 
much time is being spent by business teach- 
ers in non-teaching activities. Prospec- 
tive business teachers need extra-cur- 
ricular experiences so that they can handle 
such activities in the secondary schools. 

Not enough young men and women are 
being educated for business teaching by 
West Virginia colleges and the University. 
Only one college in \West Virginia offers 
graduate work in business education. More 
graduate programs are needed in the state 
colleges and the University. Since most 
West Virginia teachers received their de- 
grees from West Virginia colleges, these 
colleges have the major responsibility for 
educating West Virginia business teach- 
ers. 

Teachers may graduate from West Vir- 
ginia colleges and be certified to teach 
without having had shorthand. Since 
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this course is found in) most secondary The data for this study were secured 
schools, teachers are not fully prepared — through questionnaires mailed to all- white 
to teach the subjects offered in) West secondary schools of West Virginia listed 
Virginia white secondary schools. More in the If’est Virginia: 
secondary school graduates need to be — tory, through visits to secondary 
guided into teacher education, Too many — through information obtained from county 


ducational Direc- 


are going directly into business. Business — superintendents, West Virginia State 


education needs to be broadened at both — partment of Education, from the Secretary 
the secondary and the college levels. West of the West Virgimia Board of Education, 
Virginia should employ a state supervisor and through visits to all West Virginia 
of business education to furnish leadership colleges offering business teacher educa- 
and guidance for the state in the area of — tion and an examination of all college 


business. and university catalogues. 


HANDY BINDER 


For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


operation. Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue of THE JOURNAL—but 
will you still have it? Why not keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these 
attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inser.ed or removed in one 


This new, more realistic approach 
to second-semester training is the 
result of your thinking ... your 
teaching experience 


Leslie 
Zoubek 
Strony 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION/McGraw-Hill Book 


New expanded 
authorship 


Stronger 
transcription 
emphasis 


More functional 
homework 
approach 


More 
student-centered 
in interest 


e New colorful 
eye-apoea! 


Company, Inc. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE, 
ORGANIZATIONS, SCHOOLS 
AND EVENTS 


A Salute To... 


: Lois Frazier, Meredith College, 
Raleigh, who was elected vice-president 


of the North Carolina Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 


. Ward R. Hamilton, President of the 
Hamilton School of Commerce, Mason 
City, Iowa, who was chosen District 
Governor of Rotary International. 


Testimonial to Paul S. Lomax 

In June of this year Paul S. Lomax 
will retire from the faculty at New York 
University after many years of service. 
In his honor, the business education 
graduates of New York University and 
his other friends are planning a dinner 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
City on Friday, May 18. Those wishing 
to attend or desiring to participate in 
honoring Dr. Lomax should write Jos- 
eph Gruber, Director of Business Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Speedwriting Schools Convention 

Sponsor Schools of Speedwriting 
Shorthand are preparing for their Sec- 
ond International Convention at the 
Palmer House in Chicago on April 12, 
13 and 14. Arrangements have been 
made to accommodate 500 administra- 
tors, teachers and registrars. 

Dr. A. L. Sheff, President of the 
Speedwriting Company, taking his 
entire staff to Chicago to hold the train- 
ing sessions. E. Dana Gibson, who is 
on sabbatical leave this year from San 
Diego State College, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, will speak on “The Impact of 


Office Automation in the Future of Busi- 
ness Education.” 


Shilt Heads Award Committee 


The Chairman of the John Robert 
Grege Award Administrative Committee 
for 1956 is Bernard Shilt, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Buffalo, New 
York, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Helen Reynolds, 1955 Chair- 
man. Other members of the Adminis- 
trative Committee are: L. H. Diekreoger, 
St. Louis; Albert C. Fries, University ot 
Southern California, Los Angeles; Jay 
Miller, Goldey Beacom School of Busi- 
ness, Wilmington, Delaware; Vernon 
Payne, North Texas State College, Den- 
ton; and Margaret Ely, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Nominations will be receiwed until 
June 30th. Nomination blanks may be 
obtained from Mr. Shilt 


Baxandall Succeeds Geer 


Starting on March 1, the name of Dean 
W. Geer Company of Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, was changed to The Baxandall Com- 
pany. The new owner of the company 
is Ray 
ciated with the Dean W. Geer Company 
since 1924. In recent years he has been 
a partner in the which 
cializes in publishing printed advertising 
Mr. Geer 
with The 


Jaxandall, who has been asso 


company, spe- 
for private business schools. 
will continue as a consultant 
Baxandall Company. 

Ray active manager of 
the new In 1954, he re- 
ceived an award for distinguished service 
to business school education at the an- 
nual meeting of the National 
tion and Council of Business Schools. 


Baxandall is 
company. 


\ssocia- 


ORGANIZATIONS 


At the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, held in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, Arthur L. 
Walker, Virginia State Supervisor of 
Business Education, was re-elected AVA 
Vice-President for Business Education 
and Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education 
re-elected Vice-president for Dis- 
Education, 


was 
tributive 


The new president of the National 
Association of Supervisors of Business 
Education is Robert Kozelka, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Business Education 
tor the state of Illinois. William Selden, 
Pennsylvania Chief of Business Edu- 
cation was elected vice-president and 
Laura Nicholson, Arizona State Super- 
visor of Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation was elected secretary-treasurer. 
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K. Otto Logan, Supervisor ot Dts- 
tributive Education for the state of 
Washington has been chosen president 
of the National Association of Super- 
visors of Distributive Education. Sec- 
retary-treasurer is James Horan, As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education in the state of Virginia. 


Paul S. Lomax of New York Uni- 
versity has been chosen chairman of the 
UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on 
Tests, which sponsors and administers 
the National Business Entrance Testing 
Program. Theodore W. Kling, staff ot- 
ficer, National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, is treasurer and John FE. Whit- 
craft, supervisor of business education, 
State Education Department, Albany, 
New York is the secretary. 


Other members of the UBEA-NOMA 


Joint Committee on Tests for the cur- 
rent vear are Arthur S. Patrick, Um 
versity of Maryland; and Hollis Guy, 
both representing UBEA. Representa 


tives of NOMA are Robert E. Slaughter, 
vice president, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany; Ernest A. Pullen, office manager, 
Florence Pipe Foundry and Machine 
Company; and Craig A. Turner, office 
manager, Provident Mutual Lite In 
surance Company. 

The following persons serve as con 


sultants and special assistants to the 
UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee: Rob 
ert L. Ferguson, director of scorin 
centers, Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb; Harold C. Reppert, tests spe 
cialist, Temple University, Philadelphia; 


Thomas kK. LeGuern, director of Ded 
ham Scoring Center, Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts: and 


Cowan, consultant, Dedham, 


Harold E. 


Massachusetts. 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made tor three big conventions 
to be held late this month and early 
in April. The groups holding the con- 
vention, the places of the meeting and 
dates are as follows: Catholic Business 
Education Association, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourt, April 5; Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, March 29-31; Western Business 
Education Association, Seattle, Washi- 
ington, March 29-31, 

Complete information about the pre 


grams ior these conventions was given 
in the February number of this maga- 
zine. 


The following events have been. ar- 
ranged by various groups for Atlantic 
City at the time of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association convention at 
the Ambassador Hotel. 


Thursday, March 29 


Fellowship Luncheon sponsored by priv 
schools under the direction 
Post, with H. D. Hopkins 


ate business 
of Donald J. 
as chairman 


Friday, March 30 


New York State College for Teachers 
(Albany) Breakfast 

Boston University-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege Breakfast. Make reservations with 
Louis Therriault, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts 

Harvard University Alumni Breakfast 

Pi Omega Pi Luncheon. Make reserva- 
tions with Folley, Boston Uni 
versity, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos 
ton 15, Massachusetts 

Rider College Alumni Luncheon 

Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner. Make reserva 
tions with Corinne Thompson, Roselle Park 
High School, Roselle Park, New Jersey. 


Jarbara 


Saturday, March 31 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast. Make reservations with Mary 
Ellen Oliverio, Columbia University, New 
York 
New York University Breakfast 


SUMMER CLINICS’ CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences have announced work- 
shops and courses for teachers of busi- 
ness and distributive courses in the sec- 
ondary training teachers, de- 
partment chairmen, coordinators, super- 
visors, and administrators for the sum- 
mer of 1956. For intormation write: 
John A. Morton, Director of the Sum- 
mer Session, Los Angeles State College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, Vermont 
Campus, 855 North Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles 29, California: or Jessie C 
Gustafson, Department of Business Edn- 
cation, Los Angeles State College, Main 
Campus, 5280 Gravois Avenue, Los An- 
veles 32, California. 


schools, 


An Institute on Correspondence Edu- 
cation has been announced for July 24- 
28 at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, to consider the preparation of 
instructional materials for home study. 


The title of the summer session con- 
ference at New York University, sched- 
uled for July 25, will be “Automation— 
It's Influence on Business Edueation.” 
At this conference it is planned to have 
representatives from two or three of the 
large organizations that are using elec- 
tronic data process equipment speak on 
their experience and to have business 
educators who have been thinking abou: 
the problem discuss the effect that these 
new devices will have on the training of 
future office employees at the high 
school, junior college, and college level. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Peter L. Agnew, Chairmaiu of the 
Department of Business Education, New 
York University School of Education, 


Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y 


‘The Northwestern University School 
of Education will 


work-experience program for business 


sponsor a six-week 


teachers from June 25 to August 4. 

limited number of students will be ad- 
mitted; graduate credit will be given. 
Application blanks may be obtained from 
Russell N. Cansler, Department of Busi- 
ness\ Teacher Education, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. All teachers who enroll 
are required to work in an office or 


store position for six weeks. 


The University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, will sponsor its Annual 
International Business Education Con- 
ference on June 18 and 19. The theme 
for this year’s Conference will be, “The 
Improvement of Instruction in Business 
Education.” Complete information may 
be secured from John L. Rowe, Chair- 
man, Department of Business Education, 
University of North Dakota, 


Forks, North Dakota. 


Grand 
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This summer the annual Pennsylvania 
State University Education 
Conference will be held on Wednesday, 
July 18 A banquet will be held in the 
evening, with Wallace B. Bowman as 
the speaker. Anyone wishing to attend 
the banquet should make reservations 
with Elizabeth Miller, 106 Sparks Build- 
ing, Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania 


Business 


“Human Relations in the Classroom” 
is the theme of the Ninth Annual Busi- 
ness Education Conterence at Ohio State 
University, July 12 and 13. D. D. Les- 
senberry, University of Pittsburgh, will 
be the keynote speaker. Special prob- 
lems clinics participation 
will be used to develop the theme. 
Further information may be obtained 
from C. B. Hicks, College of Commerce, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Olio. 


Special intersession workshops and 
clinics of interest to business teachers 
will be offered by San Francisco State 
College Division of Business, June 18-22 
The overseas study-tours of the Business 
Division will be considerably expanded 
this vear. Further information is avatl- 
able from Wayne Stevens, Chairman, 
Business Division, San Francisco State 
College, 1600 Holloway, San Francisco, 
California 


The University of Southern California 
will again offer its supervised work-ex- 
perience program for business teachers 
during the summer of 1956. Each person 
who enrolls will hold a full-time store 
Angeles 
metropolitan area; being paid at the pre- 
valling rate for the position. Write to 
Albert C. Fries, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education, Los Angeles 7, 
California, for full information and an 
application blank for enrollment 


or office position the Los 


Summer Workshops in Family Fi- 
nance, sporsored by the National Com- 
mittee for Education in Family Finance, 
have been scheduled for 12 universities 
this summer: University of California 
at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia; University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut; University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado; University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida; University of 
nois, Urbana, Ilinois; Miami University, 
Ohio; 
Eugene, Oregon; University of Pennsyl- 


Oxford, University of Oregon, 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; 
Syracuse New 
York; University of Virginia, Charlottes- 


University, Syracuse, 
ville, Virginia; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

For information regarding the work- 
shops write to R. Wilfred Kelsey, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, National Committee 
for Education in Family Finance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished 
business school. Summer term starts 
June 4 and June II. 


Learn accounting in our summer 
school or study by correspondence 
through A.1.B. Home Study Depart- 


ment. There is an enormous demand 


for accountants in the business world. 


Write today for information. Address 
E. O. FENTON, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


Grand at Tenth Des Moines, lowa 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents are offered a wide selection 
of graduate and undergraduate courses 
in the Summer Sessions for 1956. 
Whether you require training for certi- 
fication or are a candidate for a degree, 
courses are ideally suited to your needs. 
Pre-Session 
Sessions June 11 to June 29 
Regular Session 
Sessions July 2 to August 10 
Post-Session 
Sessions August 13 to August 31 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 
which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1956 Summer Sessions. Address: 
Office of the Registrar, Broad St. and 
Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4, Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate and 
under-graduate. 

Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities. Comfortable rooms available on 
and near the campus. Summer climate is de- 

lightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of 
Summer Session, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 7. 
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eople the News 


Archer—Heads UBEA Research Foundation 
Baxandall—New Owner of Geer Company 
Carmichael—DPE Research Award Winner 
Fairbrother—AVA V. P. for Distrib, Ed. 
Kozelka—NASBE President 
Lessenberry—Gregg Award Recipient 
Liles—Heads UBEA Administrators Div. 
Logan—President of NASDE 
Lomax—Chairman, UBEA-NOMA Tests Committee 
Shilt—Chairman, Gregg Award Committee 
Veon—President, U. S. Chapter ISBE 


Walker—AVA V. P. for Bus. Ed. 
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ANNOUNCING... 


A NEW 1956 Seventh Edition CLERICAL APTITUDES 
CENERAL BUSINESS TEST 


for Student Guidance 
Job Placement 
Employee Selection 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is the out- 
growth of thirty years of successful use, develop- 
ment, and refinement. The authors use a tn. various types of decal 
readable style of writing and a new poet in mary 

presenting the commonplace functions of business 
that high school students will encounter in their Easily administered, scored and inter- 
personal lives and business careers. New ve anne preted. 

is placed on planning a career and how business 


serves the individual. It is a modern book for 


Also available: Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test and 


modern youth. 
Turse-Durost Shorthand Achievement Test 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Cco.| WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Beeeitien! Yonkers-on-Hudson 2126 Prairie Avenue 


(Specialists in Business and E 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 New York Chicago 16 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


REMOVE GUESSWORK IN 
7 The Pennsylvania GRADING TIMED WRITINGS 


State University 
Dial A. Grade 


Deugned by 


Summer Sessions — 1956 


26-90 


Specialized courses in the improvement of instruction in 
basic business subjects and in business skill subjects, teach- 
ing of office practice, teaching of shorthand, administration 
and supervision of business education, and research in busi- 
ness education. Also a widely diversified program of 
graduate or undergraduate courses in accounting, business 
statistics, commerce, economics, English in business prac- 
tice, shorthand and typing. 


INTER-SESSION 
June 11 to June 29 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 11 
PostT-SESSION 
August 11 to August 31 


; eae the arrows pointing from the gross words and from the errors 
More than 600 courses in approximately 45 fields of study des. The lower ce 
included in total program. Instructional fees and living 
expenses moderate. Planned program of recreation and 


entertainment. 


° Can be used for either the per cent or the letter grading system. 
* Gives grades for both 5-minute and 10-minute writings and for Ist-year 
for bulletin information address: ® Automatically combines speed and accuracy factors and computes a fair 
Director of Summer Sessions grade in seconds. No need to figure net words a minute; just line up arrows 
and grade is visible instantly. 


Room 103-A Burrowes Building PRICE, $1.00 © ORDER FROM 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY ARTISTIC TYPING 


University Park Pennsylvania 4006 Carlisle : Baltimore 16, Md. 
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SJ he Wool: Shelf 


She book Shelf 


TABULATION TYPING, by James M. 
Thompson, New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 64 pp., 1955. $.96. 


This he 


broader, more 


Was written to 

complete presentation of 
tabulation problems than can be provided 
in a basic typewriting text. It 


prov ide a 


Was writ- 
ten to set up clear-cut goals of perform 
ance in tabulation typewriting, and it 
covers all types of tabulation 
Assuming that the typist knows 
keyboard, the text pre 
detailed and essential in 
centering 


how 

to operate the 

other 
from 


sents all 


lormation 
sorting unarranged data. 


headings to 
The backspace 
centering method is used throughout. Each 
new step in the tabulation is presented in 
as small a step as possible, so that most 
students should be able to through 
this book with little outside help 


work 


performance, three 
established—expert, 
suggested that 
which he 


In setting goals of 


possible levels were 
fast, and ordinary It is 
the student level at 
thinks he is performing and then try to 
improve his skill from that point 

This 1s 


ing text. 


choose the 


an excellent supplementary 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY, by Ralph 
C. Epstein, New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1955. $3.50. 


With the needs of the average investor 
in mind, How To Invest Your Money 
presents a balanced program for obtaining 
the highest income consistent with a high 
degree of safety Covered are stocks, 
bonds, bank deposits, mutual funds, insur 
ance policies, brokerage and investment 
counsel services, wills, estates, and inheri 
Historical and actual 


down-to-earth explanation of a 


tances. data Cases 
make a 


complex subject understandable. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS, Third Edi- 
tion, by R. E. Glos and Harold A. 
Baker, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 692 pp., 1955. $5.50; 
workbook. $1.60. 


This edition is 
two very previous 
Questionnaires were sent to 496 instructors 
who used the book and their suggestions 
were used as a starting point for improve- 


third based 


successful 


new upon 


editions. 


ment, 

Two new chapters have been added 
“Employment in Business” and “Consumer 
Finance”. The subject matter has been 
reorganized to provide a more logical 
presentation—finance has been deferred to 
Part Vj; internal organization and man- 
agement now logically follows the discus- 
sion of the type of ownership; trans- 
portation is now treated in a new part on 
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regulated industries instead of 
keting 
All) chapters 


achieve a clearer, less encyclopedic treat- 
reduced 


have been analyzed to 


ment and the content has been 


by four chapters. Business ownership is 


treated in two chapters instead of 
three; labor problems and labor 
tion form one chapter; business 
treats both long and short term financing ; 
three chapters that treated 
were eliminated. Several new topics have 
been introduced from air. at- 
tack ; automation; servomechanism ; 


now 
legisla 
finance 
fringe topics 
security 
micro- 
study; retirement of employees; 


motion 


guaranteed annual wage; labor union 


merger 
\ workbook, a (fur- 


nished in quantity on instructor's request), 


series of tests 
instructors’ manual, realistic problems are 


some of the planned teaching aids avail- 
able 

This book definitely 
interesting description of busi- 


meets its specified 
objectives 
ness activity; explanation of the economic 
framework within which business operates ; 
enlargement of student's vocabulary so he 
about greater un- 


can read business witl 


derstanding 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN RETAILING, 
Readings on Current Trends, by John 
W. Wingate and Arnold Corbin, Home- 
wood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
414 pp., 1956. $5.00. 

Here are 53 up-to-the-minute articles 
and retailing 
designed to supplement text materials in 
courses in retailing. Much of this material, 


speeches on current trends 


so helpful in enriching class discussion, 1s 
not readily available to the student 
through Single 
of magazines, even if they can be secured 
for the library, cannot serve the same pur- 


regular channels copies 


pose as this reference book. 

isolated selections from 
retailing literature. Brief introductory ma- 
terial ties the selections together provid- 
factual background and_ pointing 
significance of particular 
Each set of readings is followed 
highlighting 
suggested 
beyond 


These are not 


ing the 
out” the 
subject. 
by questions for 
the main issues and _ trends. 
leads the student 


each 
discussion, 
project 


regular classroom discussion and provides 
individual in- 


class 
conerete suggestions for 
quiry and research. 

The main areas of reading are: 
Trade; Consumer Trends; Retail 
tutions; Store Location; Buying; Selling; 
Store Organization; Personnel and Human 
Relations; The Challenge to Retailing. The 
readings therefore parallel the instruction 
in most retailing texts. A handy 
reference table has been provided for con- 
venience in correlating the readings with 


Retail 
Insti 


CTOSS- 


most of the principal texts in the field. 


LOOK 


We will 
postpaid 

All-Metal, 
BOOKREST 


send you, 
One Allen 
No-Scratch 


save 
their 
eyes 


and, one complete set (16) 5-minute 
Shorthand Progression Dictation Tests 
from 30 WPM to 140 WPM. Thes« 
tests prove dictation speeds of your 
students. FOR ONLY $1.00 
SEND CASH ONLY 
Not good outside continental U 
Mail Request To 


H. M. ALLEN COMPANY 


Hartford, Wisconsin 
“Everything for the Typing Room 
If we haven't got it—We'll get it 

at no extra cost to you. 


For better 

{ business training... 
The 

SECRETARY'S BOOK 


By Ss. J. WANOUS and 
L. W. ERICKSON 


This helpful book shows secretarial 
students how to get work done with 
iop speed and efficiency. Gives valu- 
able typing timesavers, instruction 
on keeping files, handling callers, 
effective phone technique, and writ- 
ing attractive letters. Covers short- 
hand mastery; grammar; 
preparing legal papers; writing 
cables, sten current postal, ex- 
press regulations: ete. 142 ills.; 597 
pp. Rev. Print., Rev. Ed. $4.25 


HOW to 
FILE and INDEX 


By BERTHA M. WEEKS 


Written by an expert, this detailed 
book gives students of office prac- 
tice tested methods for fast finding 
and filing. Valuable information on 
putting space to best use, reorgan- 
izing for greatest efficiency; hiring, 
training personnel; legal require- 
ments for retaining specific papers; 
microfilming; ete. ills.; 306 pp. 
Rev. Ed. $4 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


the back ot the 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 268 


THE NEW 
SCHOOL LAW 


ILLINOIS PROPRIETARY 


1S IN FORCE 


G. Musselman 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, Illinois 


The new Illinois Proporietary School 
Law is most comprehensive. It first sets up 
a board of six persons under the direct su- 
pervision of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Four of these persons 
must be from the college field 
and must have been active in a business 


business 


school for the preceding five years. The 
other two members must be from business 
or industry, 

All schools or persons teaching commer- 
cial subjects for profit are required to sub- 
mit proof of their ability to comply with 
every standard, rule and regulation of the 
law and the board. Such a school or per- 
son is required to make application for 
certification, using a_ verified application 
furnished by the board, setting forth the 
following information: 

1. The title or name of the school, to- 
gether with the ownership and controlling 
officers thereof ; 

2. The 


struction 


specific fields and courses of in- 
which will be offered; 

3. The place or places where such in- 
struction will be given and a description of 
the physical and sanitary facilities thereof : 

4. A specific listing of the equipment 
available for instruction in each field and 
course ; 

5. The educational and teaching qualifi- 
cations of instructors and supervisors; 

6. The financial resources available to 
equip and maintain the school. 

The school may be required to furnish 
a surety company bond in the sum of not 
more than $10,000 as determined by the 
board for the protection of the contrac- 
tual rights of the students. All advertis- 
ing and soliciting must be free from mis- 
representation, deception or fraud. Each 
onginal application shall be accompanied 
by a filing fee of $50.00, which fee in- 
cludes the investigation is- 
suance of the original certificate of ap- 
proval. If the application is approved, 
there shall be an annual renewal fee of 
$25. 

In addition, every agent representing a 
business school, whether or not located in 
the State of Illinois, shall make applica- 
tion in writing upon forms prepared and 
furnished by the board. The fee for the 
original permit shall be $10 and there shall 
be an annual renewal permit fee of $5. 

The Board can refuse to issue a certi- 
ficate or can nullify one already granted 
if in its opinion there is sufficient reason. 
However, the Board shall give ten days’ 
notice of a hearing. The respondent may 
by counsel in reference 
The Board the 


cost. of 


be represented 


thereto, if desired. has 


286 


right to subpoena bring 


Board atiy person or persons as witnesses 


Any circuit or superior court or any judge 


thereof amay require the 


Witnesses andthe production of relevant 


books and records. The respondent has the 


right to appeal to a superior court 


Penalties for Violations of Rules 
or Standards 


Violation of 


the act carries a fine, for 
an individual, of not more than $500 or 
Imprisonment in a county jail not to ex- 


ceed one year, or both. In the case of a 
corporation, the fine is increased to $1000 
and any officer, agent or member shall be 
subject to the penalties for violation of the 
provisions of the act. 

An approved school must have certain 
qualifications, such as intensive practical 
which reflect the 
best current practices in the field in which 
it serves. The the must 
cooperate with local civic groups such as 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. The managers must 
be men of the highest integrity. The finan- 
cial condition of the school must be ade- 
quate to fulfill its obligations to its) stu- 
dents. Its curricula shall be directly re- 
lated to the school’s published objectives. 


courses of instruction, 


heads of school 


Educational Standards 
St aff 


Superintendents and teachers must have 
a degree from a recognized college or the 
equivalent in special training, additional 
teaching, or administrative experience. 


Students 


The requirement for admission 
shall be graduation from a four year high 
school or its equivalent, No business col- 
lege may enroll a student below the com- 
pulsory age, except a school may 
offer vacation or summer school courses 
to such students. 

Adequate grade and attendance records 
shall be kept. A diploma shall be issued 
only upon the successful completion of 
the prescribed course of study. Business 
schools may award only such degrees as 
conform to generally accepted educational 
practices—namely, an associate degree or 
similar diploma or degree for two-year 
programs and a baccalaureate degree for 
four-year programs. Associate degrees, 
such as Associate in Arts in Accounting, 
Associate in Arts in Business Administra- 


basic 


sche 


before the 


attendance of 


tion, Associate Arts in Secretarial 
Science, may be awarded for a two-veat 
program consisting Of a minimum of sixty 
semester hours or ninety quarter units of 
Baccalaureate degrees 
may be issued for four vears of 120 stand 


satisfactory work. 
ard semester hours or 180 quarter units 

\ semester shall 
hour a week of eighteen weeks of regular 


hour consist of one 
class work and the equivalent of labora- 
tory or practice work 
shall 


semester hours 
Such 


Tw 


equal three quarter units 


courses shall be developed substantially in 
business level with 
some attention to subjects having a general 


education at college 
educational value. 

School premises must comply with local, 
state, and city requirements with regard to 
lighting, 


heating, fire protection, 


floor space, and corridors 


hygiene, 


Scholarships and Placement 
There are definite restrictions on schol 
Scholar 
ships and financial aid may be offered only 
upon the following basis: 

\. Financial 
service scholarships) may be granted, pro- 
tide 


excess ot 


arships, either funded or work 


aid (so-called work or 
vided the duties performed are bona 


and the remuneration is not in 
current local rates for comparable services 


B. Funded 


other 


scholarships, from sources 
the operating budget of the 
school, may be granted upon the following 
conditions : 
full concerning all 
ships shall be prifited in the school cata 
and shall be open to all candidates 
either on a competitive basis or by  selec- 
tion of an Schools 
must refrain statements 
and there shall be no misrepresentation of 


than 


The value, number, source and 
information scholar- 


log 


impartial committee. 

from misleading 
any sort. School catalogs must convey an 
accurate picture of the courses of instruc- 
tion, purposes of the school, and content 
and length of the various courses. 

Schools shall) not make 
guarantee of placement nor shall it quote 
a definite starting salary, either directly or 
by implication. It may, however, state the 
type of placement service it furnishes its 
students. There are also qualifications that 
must be conformed to by the various cor- 
respondence schools operating in the state. 

Copies of the law and its directives have 
been printed and application blanks for 
schools and solicitors have been prepared. 
Copies of these may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Robert Eadie, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, [Hlinois State Office Build- 
ing, Springfield, Hlinois. 


promises or 


HAVE YOU IDEAS 
you'd like to see in print? 


Few of our articles come from professional 
writers. We are anxious to consider articles 
from the classroom teacher — secondary, col- 
lege, private school. 


Subject matter articles — bookkeeping, sec- 
retarial subjects, distributive education, are 
always desired. 


Write up your pet ideas and send them to 
The Editor, The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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MES easily on 
Adding Ma- 


VS are right at 


chine. 
the fin 


Papers and fig finger 


ures sho ‘ 
ers are held ; uld be in 


middle roy 
It started with the Abacus 


The abacus was man’s first known 
adding machine. Probably introduced in 
China in the 14th Century, it is still 
used today in parts of the Orient. The ee he 

abacus is simply a frame with ; See for yourself 
counters strung on vertical wires. The 
operator manipulates the counters back and 
forth to reach his total. 


See how much easier and faster you can teach 
touch figuring on an Underwood Sundstrand 
10-Key Adding Machine. Arrange for a free 
5-day trial today! Write Dr. Earl G. Nicks, 
Manager, Business Education Division, Under- 
wood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


SERVING EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE 
UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Und d Bull B d 
o Underwood Bulletin Board © 
Z ts it ‘ Good 
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PAPER CO. 
630 Fifth Ave. New York 
© St. Marys Kraft Corp. 

© Gummed Tape Div. 

© The Cellucord Corp. 

Kraft Bag Corp 


returns 133% 


“Our first National machine saved us 
$6,000 the first year. When we in- 
stalled a second National machine we 
saved an additional $14,000 yearly. 
These savings were a direct result of 
reduced payroll costs, time saved, 
overtime eliminated and valuable in- 
formation being made available. We 
also obtained further benefits in hav- 
ing records posted to date, quicker 
accounting information, and easier 
auditing. Our National System now 
saves us $20,000 a year, a return of 
133% on our investment. 


THE GILMAN PAPER COMPANY, leading specialists in modern paper prod- 
ucts, with mills at Gilman, Vermont, and St. Marys, Georgia, relies on a 
modern National System to provide complete accounting information 
for efficient business operation. 


“Our System 
saves 


annually on our investment !” 


— Gilman Paper Company, New York, N.Y. 


“We have recently installed a third 
National and we know from our past 
experience that we will obtain sub- 
stantial additional savings in the 
future. Naturally, we are highly 
pleased with the results our National 
System has provided.” 


Vice President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


986 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


You would do well to investigate the 
many advantages of a National System. 
No matter how complex your accounting 
problems may be, there is a National 
System specially adapted to your needs. 
Call your nearby National representative 
for complete details on how Nationals can 
save you extra time and money. His 
number is in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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